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ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if auy readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
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Editorial Correspondence 
“Auld Ayr, which 
passes 
For honest men 





ne’er a town 





sur- 









and bonnie lasses.” 







So wrote Robert Burns long, long 
ago. He might have said much more 
and probably meant more by his 
phrase “honest men” than we include 
in our word “honest” and “bonnie 
lasses” more than mere “pretty girls.” 
He probably meant men honest toward 
their God, their country, their race, 
and by “bonnie,” that higher mental 
and moral beauty which may or may 
not dwell in a fair skin or a fine form, 
Some of them no doubt were bonnie 
with “eil foradness;’’ at any rate, this 
county Ayr has done much to make 
this world a better place to live in. 

Here, six hundred years ago, Sir 
. William Wallace made his noble stand 
for civil liberty, for the freedom of 
Scotland. There is no Wallace living 
now that could handle his great two- 
handed sword, made not for thrusting 
or striking with the side, but for 
striking downward, smashing through 
the heavy armor of those days. 

Three hundred years later, the Cov- 
enanters gave the world religious lib- 
erty. A great people were these. Cov- 
enanters, men who with all their faults 
as we see them now were men who 
had developed_ what the world so 
greatly needs today, God-conscious- 
ness, who felt that they were fighting 
the battles of the Lord—the disciples 
fn spirit of the prophets of Ancient 
Israel, from whose writing they re- 
ceived much of their inspiration. 

Coming down on tha railway yester- 
day from Girvan to Ruragitt, we 
passed the field where the bloody Cla- 
verhouse slaughtered the Covenanters, 
and there stands to this day their 
gravestones which the country people 
appropriately call “the martyr stones.” 
Here was the home of Burns, the poet 
of the coming men the world over— 
and to him the American people owe 
nore than they know, for it was his 
spirit and his teachings that helped 
as frame our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Read the poem, “A Man’s a 
Man for a’ That,” and Ayr still pro- 
ljuces its great men. McAdam, who 
irst taught the English people and 
he world how to build stone roads, 
same from Ayrshire. Murdoch, the 
»0y who, when his mother complained 
-bout the poor light, filled her kettle 
vith coal and put it on the fire, and 
























































































aught the world how to make gas, 
vas an Ayrshire man. Dr. McCosh, 
vho first made Princeton College a 


ower in America, was an Ayrshire 
aan; we passed the home yesterday 
1 which he was reared. Murdoch was 
relative of the Wilsons. It is to the 
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mation of the “Kylo” or native cattle 
into the modern Ayrshire, as any man 
may discover who goes back to the 


history of the Ayrshire breed. and the 
county is still producing big men I 
spent a pleasant hour at Ayr with Sir 
Thomas Oliver, a noted physician of 
Newcastle, who has recently been in 
America investigating the diseases pe- 
culiar to our industrial peop!e, and 
found that he was an Ayrshire lad, 
and was bringing back his two daugh- 
ters to visit the home of his fathers 
which he had left forty-six years ago 
to make name and fortune. Sir R. 


Patrick Wright, the president of the 
Scottish Board of Agriculture, and 
who has largely shaped agricultural 
education in Scotland, is also from 
this same region, and last but not 
least, our own Tama Jim, who is now 
on his first visit to the land of his 


fathers in sixty-two years. 

This section has not merely devel- 
oped big men, but it has furnished 
aspirations for the great poets and 
novelists. To say nothing of Burns, 
who has made Ayrshire famous; Sir 
Waiter Scott here wrote the scenes of 
Guy Mannering, and one or two other 
of his novels. We passed today 
through the country of the “Men of 
the Moss Hags,” and have seen the 
“hags” and the peat dug out of them 
drying for the widows’ fuel. We have 
looked on Ballintrae, and thought of 
the Master of Ballintrae, Crockert, and 
Louis Stevenson, who made south Ayr 
almost as famous as Burns made north 
Ayr. 

I am, as you may have suspected, a 
sort of cornfield philosopher, not a 
scientist by any means, but merely a 
guesser at truth, and I cannot help 
asking myself what has made this sec- 
tion a home of great men whom the 
poets and novelists have thought it 
worth while to study and portray. I 
will give you my guess: 

First, it has good land, not always 
good and not too good, not so good as 
to make living too easy, nor so poor 
that it makes a good living impossible. 
It is pre-eminently a live stock coun- 
try; a country of great draft horses 
(Clydes), dairy cattle (Ayrshires), 
and mutton sheep, where the Leices- 
ter and Cotswold ewes are crossed 
with the hardy black-faced mountain 
sheep. It is a dairy country, with the 
pure air fresh from the Irish Sea, pure 
water, a rolling country with an even- 
ly distributed rainfall of about forty 
inches, hence a great grass country. 
All this means a farming population 
of high intelligence and great indus- 
try. People’ here do not get so rich 
farming that they can move to town in 
middle life and become dead ones. 
They are in no danger of being ener- 
vated by luxury, unless they are so 
unfortunate as to be born into the 
family of a landlord, and even then 
there is hope. 

Into this country came the Cov- 
enanters, a people with a God-Consci- 
ousness, and who regarded themselves 
as a people ordained by God to fight 
his battles, and to secure religious lib- 
‘erty from the hand of the tyrant, as 
Wallace and Burns fought for na- 
tional independence and civil liberty; 
to do for the souls of men what those 
ancient Ayrshire leaders did for their 
bodies, and that old breed of men is 
here yet. I am rather proud of the 
fact that Ayrshire is.the original home 
of the Wallaces from long before the 
time of Sir William, although my fam- 
ily, a branch belonging to the Craigie- 
Wallaces, left Ayrshire 230 years ago. 
As I go about among those people, I 
find that they speak the same dialect, 
build the same sort of houses, even 
down to the old-fashioned blacksmith- 
made locks on the door, farm in the 
same way, have the same religious in- 
stincts, and have praccically the same 
views of life with my people in Coun- 
ties Antrim and Derry in Ireland, and 
in the United States. I think on the 
whole these ancestors of mine made a 
mistake in going south to Ireland, but 
I cannot help that now. 

HENRY WALLACE. 


Kill the Weeds 


Wallaces’ Farmer is almost daily in 
receipt of samples of noxious weeds 
from all parts of Iowa and adjoining 
states, and it is evident that horse net- 
tle, Canada thistle, quack grass, and 
lance-leafed plantain are steadily ex- 
tending their territory. Farmers who 
are observant enough to notice a new 








ame stock that we owe the transfor- 





ance, and who are vigilant enough to 
ascertain its character and exterminate 
it promptly before it has an oppor- 
tunity to spread, will save themselves 
an enormous amount of trouble and 
work in the future. Now that the har- 
vest is well over, We advise every read- 
| er to make a careful survey of the 
his farm, and if he 
weeds with which he is 





weed growth on 


finds strange 





miliar, to send samples to the 
station of his state, or to 

Vi Farmer, and in this way 
learn whether it is a dangerous cus- 
tomer. Nor should they confine their 
observation to their own farms. Bad 
weeds growing on a neighbor’s farm, 


or on the highway adjoining, are a con- 
stant source of danger. If any such 
are found, the weed law which requires 
the township trustees to destroy them, 
or see that they are destroyed, should 
be promptly invoked. 





The Solidarity of Humanity 


We like occasionally to take one of 


these big, philosophical phrases and 
hurl them at our readers, not to let 


them know that we can use big words 
if we want to, but that they may be- 
come somewhat familiar with them 
and be able to recognize them, in case 
they should meet them somewhere 
else, just as they have become familiar 
with a dozen and more new terms that 
have come in since the advent of the 
automobile, about which we ourselves 
do not know enough to mention. We 
might have taken a simpler phrase, 
and said with Paul: “We are mem- 
bers one of another;:” but then our 
readers might have thought we intend- 
ed to preach them a sermon and skip- 
ped this article. 

The meaning in either case is that 
we are so closely related—all of us, 
everywhere, of all ages and colors and 
sexes—that the misfortune of one af- 
fects the other, and the good fortune 
of one often brings temporary misfor- 
tune to another. 

For example: The man who invent- 
ed the reaper put all the men who 
made scythes and cradles ang sickles 
out of business, but at the same time 
made cheap bread possible for the time 
being, and helped amazingly to build 
up great cities all the world over. 
When Professor Babcock invented the 
Babcock test he compelled the recon- 
struction of the creameries of the 
United States. He practically sent all 
the churns to the garret, and made the 
old-fashioned cream crock a thing of 
the past. The man who invented the 
yarn weaving machine sent the old- 
fashioned spinning wheel and the loom 
to the junk heap, and put thousands of 
weavers in Ireland and other countries 
to sore trouble. In the end they bene- 
fited humanity; but so closely are men 
linked together, that the discoveries 
of one man may bring temporary mis- 
fortune and even ruin to tens of thou- 
sands of others. 

The man who invented the cyanide 
process of working low-grade ores did 
a great deal toward making gold plenty 
and cheap the world over. He cut 
down the income of the widow and the 
orphan who were depending on inter- 
est for their living. He made it easier 
to pay off debts, and to a certain ex- 
tent made it safer to go in debt than 
ever before. For this invention fore- 
ordained a constant increase of the 
precious metals, especially gold, all 
over the world. The man who designed 
the first Monitor put all the old-fash- 
ioned shipbuilders in the world prac- 
tically out of business; and the man 
who designed the first dreadnaught 
made junk out of all old-fashioned war 


ships. 
We are members one of another in 
more ways than we imagine. The 


tramp who picks up a case of small- 
pox in his wanderings and hides him- 
self in a reeking tenement in the slums 
may infect the whole slum district and 
reach out and infect the finest home 
in the most fashionable residence dis- 
trict of the city. The boy who falls 
into bad company, even though that 
company wear spiketail coats and plug 
hats, may contract habits that will ruin 
home and bring shame to the faces of 
one of the best families of the city. 
The thoughtless young man who sows 
wild oats may blast the life of the 
pure young woman who is so unfor- 
tunate as to accept him as her hus- 
band on the strength of the standing 
of his family. We are members one 
of another. The blackguard boy in the 





weed shortly after it makes its appear- 


the well-behaved Sunday School schoj. 
ar with thoughts and suggestions 
which he will regret to his dying day 
and look upon the polluter with loath. 
ing. We are members one of another 

On the other hand, it is possible by 
reason of this fact that we are mem- 
bers one of another, for one clean 
strong, pure-minded man or woman. 
boy or girl, to set forces at work in 
the most remote neighborhood that 
may make it and the whole community 
a model of all that is good and worthy 

There was a time, not more than a 
hundred years ago, when this world 
seemed to be a pretty big world: but 
it is getting smaller and smaller year 
by year. Forces set in motion in a re. 
mote part of the world may reach to 
its utmost limit and may influence 
thousands unheard of before, and may 
send down its influence to future gen- 
erations. 

Livingstone changed the map of the 
world when he made his way through 
Africa, and was brought back a corpse, 
Chinese Gordon changed the map of 
the world when he put down the Taep- 
ing rebellion, and is so honored to this 
day by Chinamen, we are told, that you 
cannot find one in America who doeg 
not know about Chinese Gordon. By 
his death he saved the Sudan to the 
British crown, opened it up to mission- 
aries, and introduced western civiliza- 
tion. 

We are members one of another. If 
one member suffer, the other members 
suffer with it. We are slow to realize 
this. Our politicians cherish the old 
illusion that you can build up a civil- 
ization on rottenness; that business 
can thrive on vice; that we can pros- 
per by taking advantage of one an- 
other, stealing from one another, op- 
pressing one another. All _ history 
proves this to be vain; and that, being 
members one of another, we can have 
the fullest prosperity of the whole only 
by the fullest prosperity of the indi- 
vidual. The solidarity of humanity is 
a fact which no statesman, no philan- 
thropist, no business man, no individ- 
ual, can afford to forget or ignore. 





The Express Company and 
the Farmer 


It is announced by Mr. Radford, pres- 
ident of the Texas Farmers’ Union, 
that he has arranged with one of the 
express companies to act as intermedi- 
ary between the consumer and the 
producer of farm produce. The plan 
as we understand it is that the agents 
of the express company in the city 
will accept orders for country produce 
from housewives and dealers, and 
place these orders, either with individ- 
ual farmers who have registered with 
the express company, or with the sec- 
retary of any farmers’ association. 
The express company will then receive 
from the farmer and deliver at the 
home of the producer in the city any 
produce which may be sent. The com- 
pany agents will also keep the farmer 
advised of market conditions and see 
that he gets all the information which 
they can collect, and which may be 
helpful to him in supplying the con- 
sumer. 

This general plan has been followed 
by some of the English railroads for « 
number of years, and there is no ap- 
parent reason why it cannot be worked 
out successfully by the express com- 
panies in this country. The parcel 
post has become a strong competitor of 
the express companies in the ordinary 
exchange of packages between com- 
munities and cities. But the parcel 
post cannot do what the express com- 
pany in Texas proposes to do, namely, 
act as soliciting agent for the farmer. 
With their organization in the cities 
and their equipment of wagons, there 
is no reason why the express companies 
cannot gradually make a_ house-to- 
house canvass and build up for them- 
selves a large trade in the carriage of 
eggs, butter, vegetables, fruit, etc. 
Before the establishment of the parcel 
post, such a proposition would have 
received scant attention from the ex- 
press people. They were in that arbi- 
trary, dont-care-a-hang attitude. But 
now that the parcel post is making in- 
roads on their business, they become 
seekers after business, instead of mere 
independent receivers of it. 

If the parcel post shall have done 
nothing more than convert express 
company agents into courteous busi- 
hess men it will have been worth 
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How the Merchants Can Help 
the Farmer 


The farmer grows the grain, the 
The merchants, whether whole- 
sale or retail, are the means through 
which they reach the consumer. The 
consumer complains of the high price 
the merchant charges. The farmer 
lains that he gets on an average 
about thirty-five cents on the con- 
sumer’s dollar. How then can the 
merchant help the farmer? By so ar- 
ranging his business that the goods of 
the farmer can reach the consumer of 
farm products by the shortest route 
and in the least expensive way. 

In short, the merchant can best help 
the farmer and help the consumer also 
py reconstructing his business. One 
way would be by paying cash for ev- 
erything he buys of the farmer, instead 
of having him take it out in trade, and 
py insisting that everything he buys 
from him shall be of standard quality, 
and just what he professes it to be. 
If he buys eggs from the farmer, let 
him insist that they be clean and not 
more than a certain number of days 
old. If he buys grain, let him pay 
cash, but insist that the standard cor- 
respond to the price. The merchant 
does not do the farmer any kindness 
by paying the same price for dry corn 
that he does for wet, or the same price 
for oats weighing twenty-five pounds 
a bushel that he does for those weigh- 
ing thirty-five. 

The man who sells machinery to the 
farmer does the farming interests no 
service when he charges the same 
price for the machine that the farmer 
takes from the warehouse himself and 
sets up without the dealer’s help, pay- 
ing cash for it, and the same price that 
the other farmer pays, who asks him to 
wait till he sells his wheat or hogs, 
and insists on the dealer going out and 
setting it up for him. The fact is that 
the dealers in machinery charge the 
same price for three or four different 
kinds of service; and the farmers who 
pay cash and set up their own ma- 
chines have to pay interest on the 
notes of the men for whom the dealer 
waits, pay for going out and setting 
up the machines, and all that. If they 
would reconstruct their business in 
this respect, it would be a great help 
to the farming community. 

The merchants do not help the farm- 
ing community when they sell for cash 
to one man and to another on credit; 
when they charge the same price to 
the customer who pays cash and takes 
the purchase from the store, and to 
the one who asks credit and has the 
purchase delivered, sometimes at a 
cost more than equal to the profit. The 
merchants in some of the towns, who 
have given up their private delivery 
wagons and hire men outside to do 
their delivering for them, making two 
deliveries a day and no more, are do- 
ing a good thing for the farmers. The 
fact is that the better a man organizes 
his own business, and the more waste 
he eliminates, the better he does for 
himself and for all interests that have 
to do business with him. 

The farmer can well afford to help 
the merchant in this line of work. If 
he sells the merchant produce, let it 
be of the grade specified, and nothing 
else. Then let him demand cash. The 
farmer is himself really to blame for 
many of the ills of which he complains. 
We have known farmers to blame mer- 
chants for not buying eggs of them, 
preferring to go to the cold storage 
house. When we ask the merchants 
why this is so, they say that they can 
not depend on the farmer’s eggs, but 
do know what they are getting from 
the storage company. We have heard 
farmers blame merchants for shipping 
in potatoes from Minnesota, when the 
farmer would sell them to him for less 
money. We ask the merchant what 
he has to say about this, and he says 
that the farmer’s potatoes are big and 
little, while those from Minnesota are 
graded, so that he knows just what he 
is getting. 

Now the interests of the farmers and 
bankers and railroads and merchants, 
when you get to the bottom of it, are 
all the same. Together they clothe and 
feed the community. No class of men 
can permanently succeed unless they 
are at bottom honest and ‘understand 
their business. It is no use for the 
farmer to undertake to play any tricks 
on the merchant, nor for the merchant 
to try any tricks on the farmer; for 


food 


com} 
only 





ali attempts of this kind must in the 
end fail. 

Nor is it any use for them to imag- 
ine that they have opposing interests. 
In this as in everything else, when 
“one member suffers all the members 
suffer with it.” If farmers would co- 
operate for the purpose of marketing 
their products, would standardize or 
grade them, so that every merchant 
would know just what he is getting, 
farmers would be able to feed the 
towns near which they live instead of 
their being fed from sections hundreds 
of miles away. If the merchants would 
reorganize their business in such a 
way as to. decrease their waste, it 
would vastly help the farmers by giv- 
ing them a larger proportion of the 
consumer’s dollar. 

The merchants would help the farm- 
ers a great deal if they would pay cash 
and insist on cash payments, and on 
being paid for the service they render, 
say in delivering goods. A butcher in 
Chicago, when asked to give the ex- 
pense of distributing meat, stated that 
this expense was 12 per cent, while 
the total expense of conducting his 
business was 21 per cent. This illus- 
trates the waste that is going on under 
ordinary methods of merchandising; 
and from this the farmer suffers in 
having to take a lower price for his 
products, so as to enable the merchant 
to continue in his expensive methods, 


To Grow Pork Cheaply 


Pork itself will not be cheap, no mat- 
ter what happens; we mean, cheap as 
compared with other farm products. 
The future is not revealed. We don’t 


know what changes in our prosperity 
may come through the operations of 
the new tariffs. If there be a lowering 
of prices, pork wil! not fall below the 
level of other prices. If prices ad- 
vance, pork will advance with them. 
Why? 

The nations will always want our 
lard, for the reason that we can grow 
lard cheaper than any other nation on 
the face of the earth. In our corn wé 
have the stuff that makes lard. We 
grow more corn than any other nation 
on earth, and we can grow it cheaper. 
Therefore, we can grease the skillets 
of every home and of every camp in 
the world. Our hams and breakfast 
bacon and shoulders and sausage will 
always find a market and, compared 
with other products, a good market. 

The problem with us, therefore, is 
how to grow pork cheaply. There are 
several ways of doing this. One way 
will be the best for one type of farmer, 
and another way for another type. We 
will mention two or three of them. 

The cheapest way we know of to 
grow corn in the corn belt is to make 
a pasture of alfalfa and feed corn with 
it. It is expensive to grow hogs alto- 
gether on alfalfa, because in attempt- 
ing to do so we waste much of the pro- 
tein in which it is so rich. Alfalfa 
does not give enough of the carbohy- 
drates and fats to justify us in growing 
hogs on it alone. If you don’t beliéve 
it, try it. Then if you want to see 
what good corn does, give your hogs 
corn on alfalfa pasture. The two to- 
gether make an almost perfectly bal- 
anced ration, and the cheapest bal- 
anced ration we know of. Grow your 
pigs on alfalfa and corn, and winter 
your brood sows on alfalfa hay with a 
very little corn, and you will have 
luck. For luck after all is simply good 
management; nothing more, nothing 
less. 

The creamery patron can grow pigs 
cheaply if he will confine himself to 
selling the cream and give the pigs the 
skim milk. It does not matter much 
with them whether it is sweet or sour. 
We have always thought that they 
like it a little better-sour, but it ought 
to be about the same degree of acidity. 
For pasture—and there must be pas- 
ture of some kind for all profitable pig 
growing—we would use a mixed pas- 
ture of timothy and clover, and under 
this method would keep the alfalfa for 
meadow to make hay for the cows that 
are furnishing the skim, milk for the 
pigs. This is another cheap way of 
growing pigs. 

There have been farmers in the past 
—and there will be in the future, but 
in smaller numbers—who will grow 
pigs cheaply by having them come in 
May and June on clover pasture, in- 
stead of in February, March and April, 
as farmers do who want to grow them 
cn corn and market them at eight 








months. They then grow them on this 
mixed pasture, which furnishes a good 
deal more carbohydrates than the al- 
falfa, use them to follow cattle and sell 
them as lard hogs at two hundred and 
fifty to five hundred and fifty pounds. 

This last method apparently violates 
one of the fundamental principles of 
feeding. Every hog grower knows that 
the smaller the hog, the larger the 
amount of gain that can be made from 
a bushel of corn, because a large pro- 
portion of it goes to increase and the 
smaller proportion to support. So if 
you are to support the hog till it is a 
year old and make it the weight last 
mentioned, you must apparently throw 
away a good deal of feed which merely 
runs the machine and does not add to 
the weight. In this method of feeding, 
however, the food of support and food 
of increase are both obtained largely 
from what would otherwise be waste; 
pasture to a certain extent, and the 
droppings of cattle, which would be 
entirely wasted if it were not for hogs 
to follow. Hence in this case the 
farmer can apparently violate a fun- 
damental law, and do it with profit. 
He takes time to grow the frames on 
cheap feed-pasture. Then he puts on 
the added weight with offal which 
would have no other value. Hence the 
farmer can often afford to feed cattle 
with no profit, getting his profit from 
the hogs that follow. 

Which of these ways to adopt is de- 
termined by whether he wishes to sell 
his hogs at eight months old, or fifteen 
or sixteen. If the first, he should feed 
them alfalfa and corn, or skim milk 
and corn with clover or other pasture. 
The dearest way to grow hogs is to 
feed them on corn alone. The laws of 
nature cannot be violated with im- 
punity. We must feed a _ balanced 
ration. 





“Respect the Law.” 


Mr. A. E. James, of Poweshiek coun- 
ty, Iowa, writes: 

“In the Farmer of July 18th there is 
an article under the heading ‘Respect 
the Law’ which I think must have 
been written before the editor had 
given much thought or investigation. 
This new road law is condemned by 
almost every person who has a tax to 
pay, and I think it the most unjust law 
that appears on our statute books. 
Think of ninety-nine county superin- 
tendents at a salary of $2,500 and trav- 
eling expenses which will probably 
bring up the expenditure to $5,000 a 
year; also three state superintendents 
at $5,000, and an additional expense of 
$5,000, making a total of $30,000; also 
extra for the board of supervisors’ ex- 
penses and fees, concerning which I 
do not have information. We are 
building roads in Poweshiek county for 
$3,000 per mile. At this rate, these 
salaries alone would build 175 miles of 
road, which is almost the length across 
our state. If there is a bridge to build, 
it takes over two months to get it 
passed upon by these higher critics. 
I am informed that culverts which cost 
about $25 now cost about double be- 
cause of the superintendent’s expenses. 
Now, how can you say that this is a 
good law, and tell us to respect it, 
when it is throwing away the money 
of the taxpayer? We cannot under- 
stand from what viewpoint you look 
at this law. Wallaces’ Farmer has 
been so fair and just with the farmers, 
and in fact with everybody. We have 
roads that are endangering the lives 
of our people every day, but the au- 
thorities will not fix them nor let any- 
one else fix them. Mr. Editor, you are 
about the only one that I have heard 
speak in favor of this law. The farm- 
ers are being imposed upon in various 
ways by appropriations to public insti- 
tutions which do not benefit them in 
the least, but make taxes higher and 
higher. We expect our representatives 
in the legislature to make us just and 
fair laws, but they certainly went wild 
on this road legislation.” 

Our correspondent is somewhat in 
error in his figures. As an illustration, 
he speaks of the three state superin- 
tendents, by whom we suppose he 
means the three state highway com- 
missioners, as receiving salaries of 
$5,000 each. The law provides that 
the highway commissioners shall re- 
ceive $10 per day each for the time ac- 
tually employed, but that they shall 
not receive to exceed $1,000 each for 
the year. 


If our friend will re-read the article | 





which appeared in our issue of July 
18th, he will find that we did not pass 
an opinion upon the merits of the law 
itself. We do not know whether it is 
just the law we want or not. It may 
be remembered that when it was up 
before the legislature, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er criticised it somewhat severely. But 
it seemed to be about all that the road 
committee of the legislature felt that it 
could get through, and good or bad, 
we have it in the form of a law. Our 
plea now is that we give it a fair trial. 
We send representatives to the legisla- 
ture to make laws for us. Sometimes 
they make good laws, and sometimes 
they make laws which do not seem so 
good. But we give them the authority 
to do this, and when they have enacted 
a law, the people of the state should 
observe it. If it is not a good law, 
send men to the legislature next year 
who will repeal it or make the neces- 
sary changes. But until the law is re- 
pealed or changed, we maintain that 
the people of the state should observe 
it in good faith. 

If we arrogate to ourselves the right 
to observe or violate the road law, 
where are we going to stop? There is 
no difference in principle between vio- 
lating one law and violating another 
law. We have laws against the sale of 
liquor in certain counties. Now, there 
are a great many people in every one 
of these counties who believe that 
these liquor laws are unjust, and un- 
fair, and unnecessarily interfere with 
their personal liberty; but we do not 
think Mr. James would justify these 
people in violating the liquor law. We 
have laws against stealing al! kinds of 
property, but there are many people 
who are not in sympathy with these 
laws. They feel that they are entitled 
to a certain share of property, and 
since they have not been able to earn 
it, or acquire it in any other legitimate 
way, they simply take it from the 
rightful owner. But decent citizens do 
not justify violation of these laws, and 
we fine or send to jail those who do 
violate them. The principle is the 
same in all these cases. 

We maintain that it is the positive 
duty of every citizen to obey the laws, 
and further, that no good citizen can 
afford to show disrespect to the law, 
even though it may be a law with which 
he does not agree. Granting, for the 
sake of the argument, that under the 
new road law, Mr. James for example, 
may have to pay $50 or $100 more 
taxes without any apparent corre- 
sponding benefit. We maintain that 
one cannot afford to violate the law, or 
to show disrespect for ft for this 
amount of money, especially as the 
money must be paid anyway. 

Let us give this new road law a fair 
trial. Let us assume to begin with, 
that it is a fairly good law, and work- 
able, and let us live up to it in that 
spirit. If, after doing this, we find 
that it is not the law we want, then 
there will be no difficulty in securing 
such amendments as may be necessary 
by the legislature which meets next 
year. We cannot hope to have a road 
law that will suit everybody. The 
most we can do is to get the best road 
law we can and then try it out and see 
whether it is what we want. If we 
do this, retain the good features and 
eliminate those sections which do not 
work satisfactorily, we will after ¢ 
while have a good law. 

In the meantime, we have the law; 
let us respect it. 





Fertilizer Value of Straws 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How does clover straw compari 
with oat or barley straw in manuria 
value when used as bedding for cattl! 
and horses?” 

In a ton, oat straw contains 7, 
pounds of nitrogen, 2.4 pounds of phos 
phorus, and 27 pounds of potassium) 
barley straw contains 12.8 pounds ¢ 
nitrogen, 1.6 pounds of phosphorus, an 
17.6 pounds of potassium, and clove 
straw contains 24 pounds of nitroger 
3.6 pounds of phosphorus, and 16. 
pounds of potassium. So far as th 
effect on the fertilizer value of tb 
manure is concerned, we would regan 
clover as nearly twice as valuable ¢ 
either oat or barley straw. Ton fe * 
ton, all of the straws contain mos 
plant food than manure. But since the 
do not decay so quickly, they do n 
produce such good results the fir: 
year or two after application. 
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Save aTeam on 
the Corn Binder 
Cut the work of the horses in two 


by operating binder with the light- 
weight, high-power 


Farm Cushman Engine 


Easily attached. A pair of hands and 
amonkey wrench will attach it to any 
power machine on the farm. A big 
aad s work costs only 40c to 50c for 
fuel. Thousandsin use. They give 
more reliable power, smoother, 
steadier running. 

4 H-P 


4 Cycle 
Weight complete 
», 167 lbs. 











Horses Simply Draw Machine. 


The engine does all the work of oper- 
ating. Quickly detached for any other 
farm power work. Opera e Your Corn 
Picker with a Cushman 6-8 H. P. Weight 
only 320 lbs. For Ensilage Cutting and all 
heavy work get a Cushman 20H.P. All 
Cushmans are throtile governed. Ask 
your dealer. Write us for catalog. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 
2028 N St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Farm Cushman 
The Original Binder Engine 





In Cement Floors 
and FOUNDATIONS Use 


ROSS ii... SOCKETS 


The “100-Year” Post Support 
Simply tap sockets down into soft cement. 
No sills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 
a Ay upright, 




















arages, 
Booklet. Learn how to make upright sup- 
orts everlasting. Get book—“ how to uild 
Gement Fioors and Foundations.” 


G6. M. ROSS & CO. 
Street Grin 











Going to the State Fair? 


Be sure to see our wonderfully complete and 
interesting Exhibit in the northwest corner of 
Machinery Hall. 

Better write Today for our Free Booklets. 


G. M. ROSS & 


co. 
185 Broad St., GRINNELL, 1OWA 





























For Automobile Transmissions 
and Differentials 


Coats the bearings and gears witha 
layer of pure graphite which mini- 
mizes wear and noise, saves repairs, 
and increases mileage. Se ond for the fj 
book," Lubricating The Motor,’’ No. } 
i6—it’s free. 
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Werse y City 


Dandy Dump End-Gate 


Hie _s *iile 
END GATE / 
"Se olk* | t— | 












































Crank-Controlled; fits any standard size 
ywagon. No extra bolts or attachments. 
Regulates the flow of grain. Saves your 
me and breakage. Write for our free crib plan. 
‘MINIER END-GATE COMPANY, Dept. 190 ,MINIER, ILL. 


ave Work, 
‘ime, Money 
















draft, don't rut roads. Spokes 
don't loosen— wheels don’t dry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 


Electric Wheel Ce., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, Hi. 














Sweet Clover Picnic 
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many as 


Sweet clover is rising in the 
Ten years ago 
pest, it is now 
the equal of alfalfa. 

Sweet clover enthusiasm reached its 


cursed as a 


looked on by 


highest point a week ago Tuesday at 


the sweet clover picnic on the farm of 
Mr. Frank Coverdale in Clinton county, 
lowa. The automobiles began coming 


in the morning, and when we sat down 
in the shade of the Coverdale grove 
to the picnic dinner, there were forty 
cars and perhaps 400 people on the 
farm. 

Many came from afar. County Ex- 
perts Eckhardt and Heaton from Illi- 


from Scott county, 
Iowa, were on hand. From north lowa 
came Judge Quarton, a sweet clover 
enthusiast of ten years’ standing. The 
agricultural press, state board of agri- 
culture, and the experiment station at 
Ames were well represented. Farm- 
ers, their wives, and children had driv- 
en in from Clinton, Jackson, Scott and 
Jones counties. Mr. Mosher, the Clin- 
ton county expert, and Mr. Coverdale, 
the sweet clover enthusiast, had ad- 
vertised the picnic far and wide and 
the gathering was a tribute to their en- 
terprise and the increasing interest 
being taken everywhere in sweet clo- 
ver. 

There is an honest division of opin- 
ion regarding sweet clover even among 
Mr. Coverdale’s nearest neighbors, and 
it was with special interest that I fol- 
lowed every event in the program of 
the picnic. First, there were speeches 
from the hay-rack platform in the 
grove. Mr. Coverdale told how he had 
been growing it for fifteen years; how 
he had tried it for hay, pasture, seed, 
and fertilizer; how he had made half 
failures through the use of wrong 
types and methods of seeding; how 
now the plant at length was making 
such a success for him as to justify 
all his previous efforts and more. He 
now has a type of sweet clover which 
he thinks is less woody than most 
sweet clovers, and ripens its seed more 
evenly. 

It was fitting that Judge Quarton 
should follow Mr. Coverdale, for the 
two are pioneers in the growing of 
sweet clover. The judge said that to- 
day was the first time that he had met 
Mr. Coverdale or seen his sweet clover. 
Then he launched on a “Quartonesque” 
speech in praise of sweet clover. 


nois, and Bliss 








Bringing down his arm emphatically, 
he said: “Cattle will eat it! Cattle 
will eat it!” Of course they might not 
at first, but for that matter he had 
seen cattle unaccustomed to them, re- 
fuse alfalfa and corn. 

“It will grow on absolutely any soil,” 
said the judge, “except that which is 
water-logged.” Clay hillsides, sand, 
rock points, quarries, alkali—it will 
grow anywhere. And another thing,” 
continued the judge, “you can sow it 
any month of the year and it will 
grow.” He warned against southern 
seed, much of which he thought to be 
of poor quality. His seed, he had got 
for the most part, from the roadside. 

The judge stopped and asked for 
questions. It was 100 degrees in the 
shade, but there was a rapid fire of 
questions for fifteen minutes. 

“How much seed to the acre?” 

“Twenty pounds of hulled seed, or 
thirty pounds of the unhulled,” said 
the judge. 

“How much seed will it yield to the 
acre?” 

“Four to twelve bushels,” said the 
judge, and he turned to Mr. Coverdale 
for corroboration. Mr. Coverdale nod- 
ded. 

“What does it sell for per bushel?” 

“Ten to twelve dollars per bushel,” 
said the judge. 

When they asked the judge the best 
method of handling the seed crop, he 
said that on a small scale he had found 
it satisfactory to cut it along the road- 
side when the top seed clusters were 
fairly ripe, and put it in a canvas- 
covered wagon bed after the plants 
were fairly well dried out. Then he 
would flail out the sweet clover seed. 
On a larger scale a threshing machine 
and a fanning mill had been found to 
give fairly good success. 

“The best method of seeding?” 

“Seed with a bushel to a bushel and 
a half of Early Champion oats, or a 





” 


bushel of barley,” said the judge. “Cut 
the oats high for hay.” 

Other talks there were, but we were 
all rather glad when the speech mak- 
ing was over and we could get out in 
the fields and see the sweet clover 
growing. First was a field seeded four 
years ago which has been reseeding 
itself ever since. Part of it had been 
cut once this year. It was-about waist 
high and full of bloom and seed which 
would be ripe in about a month. An- 


other part of the same field had been 
cut twice for hay. Mr. Coverdale had 
cut this part of the field especially 


low to show the bad effect of cutting 
sweet clover low. A number of the 
plants had killed out and the others 
were growing slowly. Sweet clover 
does not send shoots from the crown 
like alfalfa, but sends out new growth 
from the branches higher up and for 
this season the mower bar had best 
be set to cut at least four inches high. 
In one corner of the field was yellow 
sweet clover. This was poor looking 
stuff, about eighteen inches high with 
ripe seed on it and many of the plants 
already dead. Mr. Coverdale does not 
like yellow sweet clover. 

He took us back of the barn to a lit- 
tle experimental plot. Sweet clover 
seeded early in May this year without 
a nurse crop, and no treatment of any 
sort, was three inches high. Sweet 
clover one foot away seeded at the 
same time, but with manure added to 
the soil, was six inches high. With 
lime added to the soil the sweet clover 
was ten inches high. With both ma- 
nure and lime the sweet clover was 
fourteen inches high. This experi- 
mental plot made the deepest impres- 
sion of anything seen during the day. 

At this time farmers began asking 
where they could get limestone, how 
much it cost, and how much they 
should put on to the acre. Mr. Mosher 
said that it cost from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five cents a ton on board the cars, 
and that the freight was enough more 
to bring the total cost per ton up to 
seventy cents or one dollar. It is im- 
portant in buying limestone, Mr. 
Mosher said, to get it fine enough so 
that it will pass a screen of at least 
six meshes to the inch. Such lime- 
stone he would put on at the rate of 
two tons to the acre. 

It was interesting to watch Mr. Cov- 
erdale and Judge Quarton at the ex- 
perimental plot. In a blazing sun with 
a temperature of over 100 degrees, the 
two veterans talked vehemently on 
the beauties of the plant. Said the 
judge: “In feeding sweet clover hay 
to cattle, did you ever notice that there 
is nothing left over in the manger 
with which to bed the cattle?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Coverdale. 
“They eat it up clean, every bit.” 

Somebody asked about inoculation. 
Mr. Coverdale seemed to think that it 
paid. When it is not convenient to 
harrow sweet clover soil in on the 
land, Mr. Coverdale has found it ad- 
visable to inoculate by the glue meth- 
od. He digs up sweet clover soil from 
along the roadside and dries it in a 
shady place and crumbles it up until 
it is like powder. He dissolves a 
pound of glue in two and one-half gal- 
lons of water and moistens the seed 
with it. Then he stirs in the powdered 
sweet clover soil so that each seed 
has a little coating of dust around it. 

On the other side of the road we 
saw a bunch of spring pigs on sweet 
clover pasture. The sweet clover 
looked to be coarse and woody for 
them, but the pigs were thrifty. At 
the Iowa Station it has been proved 
that spring pigs fed corn make splen- 
did gains on sweet clover the first 
year of its growth. 

We saw a field of corn well eared 
out, and apparently at least a week 
ahead of other fields in Clinton and 
Jackson counties. It was a deep green 
color, and there was not a trace of 
firing. Mr. Coverdale said that last 
year this land was in sweet clover, 
which had given steer pasture well 
into June, and then yielded him a seed 
crop of eight bushels per acre. It was 
plowed last fall. It had been given 
only ordinary cultivation, but we could 
not find a trace of sweet clover any- 
where in the field. “Is it hard to con- 
trol sweet clover in cultivated fields?” 
exclaimed Mr. Coverdale. 





A neighbor who knows the farm told 
me that this bit of hill land was for- 
merly so poor that it would hardly 
raise corn. Sweet clover had made 


good soil out of it. 
Next the corn field was a fourteen- 


acre field of pure sweet clover—the 
finest I ever saw. A perfect tand, 
waist high, and loaded with bloon ~it 
should yield at least ten bushels per 
acre, said Mr. Coverdale. He seedeq 


it without a nurse crop last spring. 
Last October it made a cutting of one 
and one-half tons of hay per 
This spring he got a ton of hay 
acre, 

Next we went to a field which has 
been in sweet clover for fifteen years. 
I remember well the appearance of 
this field four years ago. At that time 
it was blue grass and sweet clover, 
half and half, with a little sprinkling 
of timothy and red clover. He had 
been using it for steer pasture for sey- 
eral years past, and during the aver- 
age season the pasture carried about a 
steer to the acre. I was greatly sur- 
prised at the change in the field. It 
now seemed to be pure sweet clover. 
But when I looked more closely, I saw 
that there was a thick undergrowth of 
blue grass, with a sprinkling of red 
clover. During the last four years Mr. 
Coverdale has not pastured this field 
so closely. He has let it grow up in 
the fall of the year to seed down. 
This spring, till the middle of June, he 
had ninety steers pasturing thirty- 
five acres of sweet clover. Then he 
took the steers off, and at the time of 
the picnic, late in July, the sweet clo- 
ver was standing waist high, and bid- 
ding fair to make a seed yield of at 
least ten bushels. These were the old 
plants which will die this fall. But in 
the blue grass, and scarcely higher 
than it, was a beautiful stand of young 
sweet clover plants which had come 
up this spring. 

Altogether on the Coverdale farm 
there are 150 acres of sweet clover. 
Ninety acres will be cut this fall for 
seed, with perhaps an average yield of 
eight bushels per acre. At $10 per 
bushel it would seem that Mr. Cover- 
dale was in a fair way to make a small 
fortune off his seed crop. But surely 
a man who has fought for an idea as 
long as he, deserves it. 

Here are some statements picked 
up here and these. Most of them may 
be credited either to Mr. Coverdale, 
or to Judge Quarton: 

“Sweet clover don’t bloat cattle like 
alfalfa.” 

“Sweet clover will stand more frost 
than any other pasture plant.” 

“Sweet clover analyzes higher, both 


acre, 
per 


in total and digestible protein than 
alfalfa.” 
“Sweet clover stands both acidity 


and alkalinity better than alfatfa.” 
“Sweet clover is no harder to cure 
than alfalfa.” 
“Sweet clover is the greatest 
manure known.” 


creen 


“Sw eet clover never blooms the first 
year.” 
“Sweet clover blooms the second 


year, produces seed, and dies.” 

“All kinds of stock will eat both hay 
and pasture.” 

After leaving Coverdale’s, I felt that 
I had been on a sweet clover debauch. 
Everything had been said in favor of 
the plant, and nothing against it. But 
the end was not yet, for I fell in with 
Mr. Howard Phillips, who graduated 
from Ames four years ago and spent 
two years in the western alfalfa coun- 
try. With his father he has charge of 
800 acres of as tine farm land as there 
is in Iowa. He has gone “daft” on 
sweet clover, and he talked to me from 
a practical and scientific standpoint. 
He told me how he had studied the 
matter from all sides and failed to find 
a weak spot. To his mind the pasture 
qualities of sweet clover appeal most 
strongly. He figures that good sweet 
clover pasture should carry a steer to 
the acre and yet grow sufficiently to 
seed itself down. But his ideal is a 
rotation of corn, corn, sweet clover, 
sweet clover. He aims to seed the 
sweet clover alone, or with a very light 
seeding of grain'in the spring, 
then to cut two crops of hay the first 
year after seeding, making a total of 
at least three tons the first vear after 
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Horse Nettle | 


A Boone county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent sends us a sample of horse nettle 
and an underground rootstock of the 
plant which is about three feet long 
and extensively branched. He writes: 
“J have been having much trouble 


with this weed. Wherever it grows, 
it just takes all the corn. I dug down 
three feet for the weed I am sending 
you, but the root still goes deeper. 


Please tell me what this weed is and 
how to get rid of | 

Horse nettle seems to be spreading. 
Most complaints come from the south- 
alf of the corn belt, but now and 





so easily recognized that we do not 
feel justified in publishing a cut in 
connection with every article on the 
pest. The flowers are probably the 
most distinguishing characteristic. 
They are very much like potato flow- 
ers, and are purplish or whitish in col- 
or. After the flowers come the yellow 
berries which are shaped much like 
potato balls. The plant itself is a lit- 
tle like a potato plant, but both the 
leaves and the stalk are spiny. The 
spines are not so stiff and sharp as 
the spines of thistles, but nevertheless 
help to make the plant disagreeable. 
Underground are the strong  root- 
stocks which make the plant so much 
to be feared. 

Getting rid of horse nettle is nearly 





below the surface of the ground. This 
work must be done thoroughly and 
regularly. We would be inclined to 
put land infested with large patches 
of horse nettle down to pasture for 
several years. Under pasture condi- 
tions, plants like horse nettle, quack 
grass and Canada thistle spread much 
more slowly, and their underground 
rootstocks come nearer to the surface. 
While the land is in pasture, an effort 
might be made to @éradicate by fre- 
quent hoeing, or if the areas are too 
large to justify spending the time in 
this way, the eradication might be 
postponed until time for plowing up 
the pasture. We would plow horse 
nettle in such pastures shallow, and 
during the latter part of the summer, 





or two weeks until seeding time. If 
there is any sign of horse nettle, we 
would seed heavily to sorghum or mil- 
let. If the horse nettle at this time 
seems to be under complete control, 
we might put it in corn, always being 
ready, however, td hoe out promptly 
any stray patches that might appear. 


Sending In Weeds 


We are always glad to identify weeds 
for our readers, but we must ask them 
to always enclose a two-cent stamp. 
It is generally necessary to give a per- 
sonal reply, for most weeds are not of 
sufficient general interest to merit an 
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then there is complaint like that of our a much of a job as raising a crop of | but before any seeds have been pro article in the paper. 
P : 1 liti ge corn. Strict attention must be given | duced. In sending us weeds, try, so far as 
corr’ spondent, from localities north o to them for a season or two. In very After plowing we would give a thor- | possible, to send along some of the 
Des Moines. ; small patches the most practical way | ough disking, which we would repeat | flowers and seeds. We can identify 
Horse nettle ranks with Canada is to mark out the patch clearly and | every week or ten days until frost. |} most varieties of weeds easily, but 
thistle and quack grass as being one then go over it once every week with | The next spring we would start disk- | some we send to Dr. L. H. Pammel, of 
of our very worst weeds. The pest is | a sharp hoe and cut off all nettles just | ing early and repeat every ten days | the Iowa Experiment Station at Ames. 
STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE | NoteBook and Camera in 
| | Foreign Countries. 
Ireland BY HENRY A. WALLACE Giant's Causeway, on the north coast. 
The Giant’s Causeway is private prop- 
Ir. Jamison is pastor of the Pres- | ‘ ' ; erty, and you have to pay to get in. 
Jamis : son supply of butter, the Irish are unable _ to compete with the Danish butter be- | That takes away some of the sienauia 
Knee tied Ex compete with neg on an equal | cause the quality is not so uniform. | for it does not seem right that one of 
Sunday bab all drove hie there. About | a hyaggl a yee oe — a | During the last three years a few cream- | the great beauties of nature should be 
all there is to Rasharkin is the name, | if thie pecsilbes Spe ae perio yi at | eries have been meeting this difficulty | subject to the money-grasping spirit of 
and from its location we would look | : : oe Sey eee | ie. a system of butter control similar | Man. The curious Causeway soon 
: the Irish have no large producing crop Maio sy causes you to forget your disgust 
on the church as a typical country to the “boter kontrol” used by the | ©4Us : 8 your § disgust. 
Dutch. In these controlled creamer- | There they are, forty thousand col- 


church. The service in most respects 
the same as that of a typical 
Presbyterian church in the United 
States. In the afternoon we _ sat 
around and talked. Incidentally, I 
learned many interesting things about 
Wallaces of bygone days. 

One, by the name of Henry Wallace 
of Movenis, was a very strong man. 
One day he was out trading horses 
with a man by the name of Watson, 
and at night came to an inn and there 
found one of the most noted wrestlers 
in the country around. Just how it 
arose, I do not remember, but soon 
Henry and the wrestler had up a bet 
of a quart of whisky. Henry threw 
him and won the quart. William Wal- 
lace, the brother of Henry, was for 
sixty years the pastor of the church 
I had attended in the morning. 

The next day Henry John took me 
to see the Ballyrashane creamery, one 
of the larger coéperatives in this part 
of the country. Six auxiliaries send 
in milk to it. Altogether there are 
§00 patrons supplying this creamery, 
and they send in daily from their 4,060 
cows about 4,000 gallons of milk. In 
appearance, this creamery was very 
much the same as any American 
creamery. Girls were working the 
butter and putting it into packages. 
They get from three to four dollars a 
week. The manager told us that the 
average test of the milk brought in 
by the farmers was 3.6 per cent. At 
that time the butter was selling for 
26 cents a pound. The cows contrib- 
uting to this creamery are practically 
all Short-horns, and they produce ina 
year an average of about 4,500 pounds 
of milk. As soon as the milk is brought 
into the creamery, it is heated to a 
temperature of 170 degrees, so as to 
kill all germs. This creamery had a 
paid-up capital of about $14,000, and 
sends out yearly about $150,000 worth 
of butter. 

There are between three and four 
hundred codperative creameries in 
Ireland, in addition to nearly one hun- 
dred auxiliaries. Iowa is almost twice 
as large as Ireland, yet all of her 
creameries together are but little 
more than the codperative creameries 
of Ireland. But the Irish are not at 
all satisfied with the dairy situation. 
In spite of the splendid pastures, that 
probably are the best in the world, the 
Irish cow produces an average of 4,500 
pounds of milk in a year, which is just 
about the same as the average Iowa 
cow Four-fifths of the milk received 
by the creameries comes in during the 
summer six months. During the win- 
ter six months, when butter prices are 
from 10 to 20 per cent higher in the 
English market, only one-fifth of the 
Irish butter is produced. In some way 
the Irish must learn to get milk from 
the cows during the winter. The 
Danes, who are the great competitors 
of the Irish, have learned to do it, and 


was 





Trade mark guaranteeing pure Irish creamery butter 
made from pasteurized cream under sanitary con- 
ditions and containing less than 16% moisture. 


like corn to put into the silo. Prob- 
ably.the best way out of the difficulty 
will be the growing of more mangels 
and Swedes to furnish winter succu- 
lence. But the Irish butter also fails 





ies special pains are taken in pasteur- 
izing and using “starters.” Care is also 
taken to use pure water in washing 
the butter, and if the butter at any 
time seems off in quality, a bacteri- 
ological examination is made and the 
difficulty located. Butter produced by 
controlled creameries is put up in a 
special wrapper on which is a trade- 
mark. The value of controlled butter 
has gradually become recognized on 
ithe English market, and a cent a 
pound more is often paid for it than 
for ordinary Irish creamery butter. It 
is about as hard to interest the Irish 
farmer in the weighing and testing of 
milk and the formation of cow testing 
associations as it is the corn belt farm- 
er. Our dairymen can learn a little 
from Ireland, but not nearly so much 
as from Holland and Denmark. 

That afternoon we went over to the 
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because they can furnish a continuous 





umns they tell you, and they are as 
regular in size and shape, as though a 
great stone worker had chiseled them 
out. <A typical column is six-sided, 
and about ten inches across. In places 
they are joined to each other flat, like 
mosaic pavemnet. In other places they 
are in ascending series, like a broad 
stairway. One place, the blocks form 
a kind of chair, which they call the 
wishing chair. My cousin tells me that 
the old Irish explanation of these pe- 
culiarly shaped rock masses is that 
the Irish giant, Fin McCoul, was after 
wanting to be fighting the Scotch giant. 
So Fin went to the northeastern coast 
of Ireland, which is the point nearest 
to Scotland, and built him a causeway. 
It is said that it goes straight across 
to Scotland under the water, and that 
there are traces of this same forma- 
tion on the Scotch shore. 

My cousin told me another tale of 
Fin McCoul and the Scotch giant. It 
seems that the Scotch giant stepped 
across to Ireland one day, and that Fin 
was so scared that. he dressed up as a 
baby, and had his wife rock him ina 
cradle. The Scotch giant came to Fin’s 
house, and asked his wife how long it 
would be before Mr. McCoul would be 
returning home. Fin’s wife said that 
he ought to be along any time now, 
and went on rocking the baby. After 
a time the Scotch giant grew curious, 
and asked to have a look at the baby. 
One look was enough. ‘He declined all 
of Mrs. McCoul’s invitations to await 
Mr. McCoul’s arrival. He went back 
to Scotland a* once, not caring to meet 
the giant father of such a healthy in- 
fant. 

The scientists explain the Causeway 
by saying that molten lava ran over the 
cliff. When the lava cooled, the even- 
ly shaped columns were formed. In my 
mind, this explanation does not amount 
to much. 

Around the cliff, a little way from 
the Causeway proper, are a series of 
the columns from five to perhaps forty 
feet high, arranged very evenly, just 
like a big pipe organ. This is the 
giant’s organ. The curious formation 
crops out here and there at other 
places along the cliff. It is all wild 
and beautiful. The rocks do not givé 
you the same feeling of vastness ag 
some of our western mountain scen} 
ery. In our west, it is so dry that the 
rocks stand out sharp and harsh, bu 
here it is misting most of the time, anc 
many of the rocks are covered witl 
mosses, lichen and other green plan 
life. It was raining the day of ou 
visit, but the rain was typically Irish 
and the drops seemed so small tha 
you might cal lit a mist rather than ; 
rain. 

Along the cliff, back from the Causes 
way to Port Rush, the nearest tow: 
are the ruins of an old castle. Dun 
luce they call it. It stands on the ver 
edge of a high cliff, and looks like 





part of the rock itself. 
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Have You a Cook Stove and 
a Watering Trough? 
Then You Can Re-temper Acme Shares 


To keep a hard, sharp, keen cutting plow share, you must have one 
that can be re-tempered after sharpening. 

Other plow manufacturers Warn you not to re-temper their 
shares for fear of breaking them. That means you must plow with 
soft, dull shares after the first re-sharpening. 


Anyone Can Re-temper Acme 
Guaranteed Shares 








You can re-temper Acme Steel Shares any number of times 
after re-sharpening, and we guarantee that they will not break either in the 
process or in the field. Keep them hard, sharp and with a “razor 
edge” their entire life. We take all the risk—you take none—the 
blacksmith takes none. 

Acme Steel Shares are made by our OWN process in our OWN 
factory. They are used only on Best Ever and other Flying 
Dutchman Plows of our make. 


THE BEST EVER PLOW 


with Acme Steel Shares 
is the most economical for 
you to own. It is the 
strongest plow made—the 
lightest draft plow. It will 
turn more acres per day, 
with less wear and tear 
on the team than any other 
plow. 

If Best Ever plows 
were equipped with ordi- 
nary 3-ply shares, used by 
other manufacturers—they would still be superior to any other plow on 
the market—but when you add to their many other advantages yi, 
that of Acme Guaranteed Shares, you will agree with us Safe* 
that the equal of the Best Ever has never been produced. 


Your Flying Dutchman Implement Dealer sells the BEST EVER. Look 
him up. Write us for our FREE BOOKLETS. DEPT. NO. 20. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Illinois 


OR NEAREST BRANCH HOUSE 


















































(Guaranteed Seed Corn Dryer 
At Special Bargain Price.— 


A new invention lately patented, now the most popular on the§ 
market. Made on most scientific principles, most convene : 
ient. Lowest in price. Cheaper than homemade 
dryers. Each dryer holds 200 ears. Crimped wire 
through cobs aids drying. Each ear separate, @&% 
only two kernels of butts touch. Special price. 


Each, Shipped Prepaid 
$150 






















































On 30 Days’ Trial 


a __- = . One hanger complete holds 200 ears, price ™ 
ee — = $1.50 each, 3 for $4.25, 6 for $8 00 or 12 for $15.00, 
Ses Sold on 30days’ trial, which means money back if dryers 

are not as we claim, namely, the handiest, most practical, 
best made hanger on the market. Money back without 

<= quibbling or argument 


Send Your Order Today 
ys Or Write for Free Offer 


You take no chances. Our money-back offer protects you. The pub- 
lisher of this paper guarantees you a square deal. you want to 
investigate before you buy send us your name and address ior 

full particulars. Also get our offer whereby one farmer in 

each community can get one of these dryers free. Address 


Farmers Specialty Co., 
54 Linn St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Sales agents wanted. The Sime 
Seed Corn Dryer sells it- 
self on sight. 


















































In Each 
Community 
Can Get a Dryer 
FREE— 






















SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMERS 
$18,00--Freight Prepaid) to'cat*"Your “Corn “for shock or Se. 


Oregon, IIl., Oct. 26, 1912. 
Gentlemen—After giving the Perfect Corn 





' eR Harvester a thorough working test in all con- 
j 3 << ae " | ditions of corn in the cornfield, we write you 
SS > : | that it has adjustment for a great variety of 
| conditions in cutting high, medium or low. 
| We are very much pleased at its light draft 
| and steadiness in follow ing the center of the 
| Tow. We consider it the very best one-horse 
corn cutter that the experimental station has 
ever had an opportunity to demonstrate, and 
: end for Booklet and circulars telling all about | we commend it to the corn cutting farmer. 
i this labor saving machine. i Very truly, Samuel Ray. 


, LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - - DEPT. 9, LINCOLN, ILL. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Sweet Clover Picnic 


(Continued from page 1096.) 





seeding. (This seemed to me entirely 

too high.) Or, if he didn’t need the 
hay, he would pasture the first season. 

Through the winter he would feed his 
cattle corn silage and sweet clover 

hay, bringing them through in excel- 
lent shape until the sweet clover pas- 
ture was ready in the spring. On a ro- 
tation of two years of corn and two 
years of sweet clover he would expect 
to make the largest possible profits at 
the least possible expenditure of labor. 

He seeded ten acres of sweet clover 
this spring, and hopes and believes 
that his plan will work out. If it does 
not, he will be tempted to leave Iowa 
for the western country. 

I overheard a farmer talking with a 
shop keeper about sweet clover. 
Neither had been to the picnic. Both 
thought the plant a “pestiferous” weed 
which could be kept from spreading in 
the fields only by the hardest labor. 
Both accused Mr. Coverdale of seed- 
ing it along the roadside to furnish 
bee pasture. (I have been told that 
Mr: Coverdale sells as much as $5,000 
worth of honey in a year.) Both 
thought that Mr. Coverdale was boom- 
ing sweet clover now because he is 
making so much money out of the seed 
crop. Neither would believe that cat- 
tle would eat it. Talking sweet clover 
to them was like pouring water over a 
rock. Strange to say, many of Mr. 
Frank Coverdale’s relatives (they are 
all good farmers) have no faith in 
sweet clover. They believe that alfalfa 
does everything that sweet clover will 
do and more. They point out that Mr. 
Frank Coverdale, of course, favors the 
plant when he gets yields of ten bush- 
els of seed per acre with each bushel 
selling for $10 to $12. 

The last word on sweet clover is yet 
to be spoken. Scattered here and 
there over the corn belt are men who 
have firm faith in the plant. They be- 
lieve that it fits better in the corn belt 
rotation than alfalfa, and that it is 
easier to grow and furnishes more feed 
to the acre than red clover. 

Mr. Coverdale’s success with sweet 
clover as a seed crop must, of course, 
be discounted, for yearly profits of 
$100 per acre are too high. It would 
seem that competition would eventu- 
ally reduce the price of sweet clover 
seed to $4 or $5 per bushel. Cheapness 
of seeding will give it an advantag 
over red clover. So also will its abil- 
ity to withstand drouth in summer and 
heaving in winter. 

In years past, I have, with a friend, 
tried to grow sweet clover, but be- 
cause of poor seed and poorer seed 
bed conditions, have failed to do much 
with it. I want to try it again, using 
good seed and treating it like red clo- 
ver. The fact that Mr. Coverdale is 
making money from his seed crop will 
not deter me as it will some of his 
neighbors. I am curious to know to 
what extent sweet clover may replace 
alfalfa or red clover. 

It is high time that our experiment 
stations were doing real work with 
sweet clover. At Ames they have done 
some experimentai work with sweet 
clover for hogs, but they have used 
mainly the yellow variety, for which 
Mr. Coverdale has small use. There 
seems to be many strains of the white 
variety, and it would be well if these 
were carefully tested out in different 
parts of the state. 








Muhlenberg Smartweed 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
bady withered sample of what appears 
to be Muhlenberg smartweed, or Dev- 
il’s shoestring. He writes: 


“IT am sending you a sample of a 
weed that grows in our fields. It ap- 
pears to be spreading by the roots. We 
pull it out each time we plow the 
corn. It is in a field where we can 
not pasture. What is the name of this 
weed, and how can we get the best 
of it?” 

Muhlenberg smartweed, or Devil’s 
shoestring, generally causes trouble 
only on low ground in need of tiling. 
The first step in eradication is thor- 
ough tiling. This followed by clean 
cultivation will sodn get the best of 
the pest. If this does not suffice, we 
suggest that our corresp¢ndent put his 
land down to some rank growing crop 
such as sorghum or millet, for a year 





or two. 
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CUT 


MILLER 

SECTIONAL 

CORN CRIBS 
CRIB THAT CORN. A few bushels 


saved pays big interest on the cost - 
of a Miller Sectional Corn Crib. 


Made of No. 1 Yellow Pine throughout, 
tongue-and-groove floor, box car roof, 


dipped in weather-proof mineral paint. 


A better, stronger crib than a carpenter 
would build. Bolt together in a few 
hours. Costs you no more than the 
lumber in your town. 

Comes in sections eight feet wide, ten feet 
high, in multiples of four feet to any 
length. Also double cribs. Bolts and 
braces furnished. You set it up witha 
monkey wrench. Put it where you please, 
move it when you please. It’s an invest- 
ment, not an expense. 


Largest manufacturers in the world, of 
Sectional Corn Cribs, Hog Houses, Poultry 
Houses, Ice Houses, Cold Storage Build- 
ings. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 


Ge Miller Manufacturing Co., 


8018 Alabama Ave., St Louis, Mo. 





- Saves Its Cost 


on any farm 


in one day’s operation 


THE AMERICAN BUNCHER is an attach- 
ment for any mowing machine and will save 
you enough seed in bunching your red top clo- 
ver or alfalfa on 10 acres to 
easily pay its cost. Also 
bunches timothy, short oats, 
wheat, flax, and prairie 
grass. Catalogue free to 
your address. 








THE 
AMERICAN BUNCHER 
MNFG. CO. 

Box H 
Indianapolis 
ind. 

































BUTLER G = Bi 
STEEL rain Din 
Corrugated. Can’tCave la. 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Proot. 
Can be used for store house. 
Capacity increased by addi- 
tional sections. Keeps grain 
perfectly. Large door and 
removable shoveling board. 
Ask for booklet showing let- 
ters from satisfied users. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1213 W. 10th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Small Cost. 

Send Posta! for New Water Supply 

Pilar it w ‘ole 











bring you 

n actual use. Do it 
Aermotor Co., 1144 S. Ca tell Av., Chicago 
Acrmotor Co., 2d and Madison Streets, Oakiangd, 


ADMIRAL @*MAN_ PRESS 
ut SELF FEEDER convensing 

















“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
MOON BLINDNESS 


(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunctiviti 
Shing horses all suffer from diseased eyes. 






t how many doc: 
tried and failed, use ** Visio’’ under our money back 


$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 















NS matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 
CGLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
will cure Moon Blindness (Ophthal- 
mia), Cataract, Pinkeye, ete. Sold 
” under a Satisfaction or Money Back 
Guarantee. $2 prepaid. Write for our free 
booklet, “40 Facts ior Horse Owners.” 
Lakeside Remedy Co., 5408 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIL 












Best Conditioner 
orm Expelle 







» Death to Heaves 
Ses. ‘Guaranteed or Money Back.” 
pon Peer a gore “ay arene 
i, 1¢0.50c,$1.00percan. 
2°" WEWTON SLargefor Heaves. 
, At druggists’ or sent postp 
~ MEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, ONIB 


j JANTED SEPT. Ist—Good man for general 
farm work, must be capable of handling aH 
kinds farm machinery. State experience, age and 








wages desired, Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, lowa. 
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a Sick Hogs—Cholera 


We have received many complaints 
imer of sickness in spring pigs. 


“ometimes they have scours, and at 
other times constipation is the trouble. 
Generally, but not always, there is 
loss ‘ appetite. Many of these pigs 
nave a cough. In most cases the trou- 
bie seems to spread gradually and 
about half the pigs affected seemed to 
die. SO many of these complaints 
were coming in that we asked the ad- 
vice of several veterinarians of the 
state experiment stations. 

pr. C. H. Stange, of the Iowa Exe 
periment Station at Ames, writes: 

“In my estimation the trouble can 
pe little else than hog cholera in a 


sub-acute or chronic form. This form 
of the disease is the most difficult to 
ize and the most unsatisfactory 


ecor! 

on control. Vaccination as a preventive 
js more satisfactory in acute cases, 
and a chronic outbreak frequently 
leads to dissatisfaction and loss of 


confidence in serum as a preventive 
for the disease. In such cases as you 
describe, I would recommend that all 
diseased hogs be destroyed and burned 
as they simply act as a carrier of in- 
fection. The others should be vacci- 
nated, using large doses of serum, and 
those having a temperature of 104 
degrees should be given in addition to 
the serum about one-fourth to one- 
half cubic centimeter of virulent blood. 
The owners should be told in the be- 
ginning that the results of the vacci- 
nation may not be as satisfactory as in 
more acute cases.” 





Dr. R. A. Craig, of the Indiana Ex- 
periment Station, writes: 

“The symptoms of the disease de- 
scribed in these inquiries resemble 
outbreaks of sub-acute and chronic 
hog cholera in young pigs. This form 
of hog cholera’is not uncommon in lo- 
calities where outbreaks of cholera 
have occurred the previous year and 
among pigs whose mothers have 
passed through this disease or have 
been immunized by the serum-simul- 
taneous method. Most breeders know 
that when the mother is actively im- 
mune, the offspring retains the immu- 
nity conferred in-utero for several 
weeks. Usually the young pigs pos- 
sess complete immunity for two or 
three weeks. They then outgrow it 
gradually, and when five to eight 
weeks of age begin to show marked 
evidences of hog cholera when exposed 
to it. There are other forms of dis- 
ease in young pigs that are due to 
yard infection and unsanitary meth- 
ods of caring for the herd. Dusty 


- sleeping quarters, filthy yards, wrong 


methods of feeding and allowing pigs 
to drink and wallow around small 
creeks and ponds, favor the develop- 
ment of this form of disease. In this 
class of disorders the liver, intestines, 
and kidneys usually show marked dis- 
eased changes. Very often the skin 
appears thickened, dirty and scabby. 
I would advise preventive treatment. 
The treatment of pigs affected as de- 
scribed in these inquiries is very un- 
satisfactory. The healthy pigs should 
be given protective doses of anti-hog 
cholera serum if there is any indica- 
tion of hog cholera. They should be 
given the best possible care and quar- 
ters. A pig that is weaned may be 
given one teaspoonful of Glauber’s 
salts in the feed once a day for three 
or four days. A light diet, preferably 
a thin slop of shorts, may be fed. I 
would also advise the feeding of an in- 
testinal antiseptic with the slop and 
drinking water. You may give one 
ounce of powdered copper sulphate in 
every ten gallons of slop and drinking 
water. Disinfectants may be used 
about the sleeping quarters and feed- 
ing troughs.” 





Dr. J. W. Conaway, of the Missouri 
Agricultural College, writes: 

“In regard to the pig troubles men- 
tioned, my opinion is that the trouble 
is due to a mild form of hog cholera. 
All the symptoms given by the two 
farmers are frequently seen in pigs 
affected with cholera. You suggest 
that it might be ‘rickets’ from the fact 
that some of the pigs eat dirt. That 
symptom is often observed in pigs 
with worms, and more frequently in 
pigs affected with cholera. Any condi- 
tion that irritates the stomach or bow- 
els will cause pigs to eat dirt or grav- 
el. The fact that the feeds, given by 
both of the farmers, simply an abun- 
dance of bone building material would 


‘dences of cholera, the injection of a 





also lead us to eliminate ‘rickets.’ To 
decide the matter positively, it would 
be well for one of the experiment sta- 
tion men to go out and make an exami- 
nation and if the post-mortem exami- 
nation does not reveal positive evi- 


few susceptible pigs with a few cubic 
centimeters of blood from one of these 
sick pigs will very soon reproduce 
cholera, if it happens to be that dis- 
ease. I receive letters similar to yours, 
and our investigations in nearly all 
cases have shown the trouble to be 
cholera. The disease frequently be- 
gins in the younger hogs. The older 
animals are much more _ resistant. 
Some of these older ones may already 
be immune from previous infection.” 


Dr. McIntosh, of the University of 
Illinois, writes: 

The disease affecting the pigs is an 
inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the organs of respiration and active 
organs of the body. The reason why 
the pigs show different symptoms is 
that it depends on the part of the body 
affected how it affects the pig. When 
it affects only the eyes and nostrils 
there is little fever and in time the 
disease passes off and the pig gets 
better, but when it affects the lungs it 
usually causes a severe cough and loss 
of appetite and frequently results in 
death. When it affects the bowels it 
causes diarrhea and sometimes in- 
flammation of the bowels, killing the 
animal. It runs its course in about 
twelve to fifteen days and then the 
animal gets better or dies before that 
time. The disease is contagious and 
is often thought to be hog cholera. The 
best treatment in the early stage is to 
give each pig six to eight months old, 
one ounce of castor oil at a dose and 
after the oil operates to give each pig 
four grains of quinine and two table- 
spoonfuls of good whisky in two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water three times 
a day and continue it until the pig 
gets well.” 


Weed-Killing Chemicals 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me a good and cheap 
preparation to kill knot or other grass 
in a drive where a hoe cannot be 
used.” 

A heavy application of common salt 
would kill most weeds in a drive. 
Knot grass seems, however, to be quite 
resistant. For it we would suggest 
spraying heavily either with a mixture 
of one quart of crude carbolic acid in 
eight gallons of water, or one pound of 
arsenite of soda in eight gallons of 
water. Arsenite of soda is expensive, 
but is recognized as one of the most 
effective weed killers known. There 
are a number of commercial weed- 
killing preparations which may be 
bought on the market from most seed 
houses. 
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The John Deere 
Spreader has 


Spreader Business. 7 


Here are Some of 
the Reasons: 


IANOQNOTOEMGUDIQUETEUALULSETONEEUONE OEE 








BEATER and all its driving 


is taken from the rear axle 
through simple gears like 
those that have been used 
on horse-powers for many 
years. This construction is 
atented. You cannot get 
t on any other spreader. 





load. The top of the box is 
only as high as your hips. 
Each forkful of manure is 
placed just where it is need- 
ed. You can always see into 
the spreader. 

FEW PARTS. Clutches, 
chains and adjustments— 
in fact, some two hundred 
parts in all—are entirely 
done away with. To throw 
the machine into operation, 
move the lever at the driver's 
right back until the finger 
engages a large stop at the 
rear of the machine. 





er with the simplicity of the 
machine itself, make the 
John Deere Spreader light 
draft. There are m more 
reasons that have helped to 
make the demand for John 
Deere Spreaders greater than 
all those interested in the 
spreader business thought 

ossible. These features are 


ully discussed in our 
spreader book. 
get it free. 


You can 








Revolutionized the Re} Aa 


The Low Down Spreader with 


arts are mounted on the 
ieee axle. Power to drive it What You Want 


ONLY HIP-HIGH, easy to What You Get 


E ROLLER BEARIN Get tke Why You Get These Things 


Get this Spreader Book 


John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 


John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 





</irs , Sr 


the Big Drive Wheels 


Here’s your chance to get exactly what you 
want in a manure spreader. = 
One that is easy to load, light for your & 
horses free from constant repairing, and one — 
that will last as long as you think it ought to. = 


With a John Deere you get a low-down & 
spreader in which the advantage of big drive & 
wheels is not sacrificed for the low downfeature. & 
You get a spreader that is easy for your & 
horses because it has these big drive wheels, & 
together with roller bearings, few parts, the — 
center of the load comparatively nearthe horses = 
and evenly distributed over all four wheels. £& 
No clutches to get out of order, no chains 
to give trouble, no adjustments necessary. 
Built with steel frame, securely braced, like 
modern railway bridges—strong and durable, 


Mounting the beater on the axle makes ‘all 
these things possible in the John Deere 
Spreader. 

It does away with some two hundred trouble- 
giving parts. It makes the spreader low down. 
It permits the use of big drive wheels. It does 
away with clutches, chains and adjustments, 
It puts all the strain and stress of spreading on 
the rear axle, where it belongs, not on the sides 
and frame of the spreader. 


It does a lot of other good things, too. They are fully 
illustrated and described in our new spreader book, 


It tells how the John Deere Spreader is made and why {t 
fis made that way. It contains illustrations of the work- 
ing parts and colored pictures of the John Deere Spreader in 
the field. It also has valuable information in regard to stor- 
ing, handling and applying manure to the land. 

Get one of these books free, by asking us for our 

spreader book, Y 28, 
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Sandwic 


Eternal 
Cypress 






nights of soreness and pain. 


idea that one boy could crib as much as 7 men. 


But nowadays near 15,000 progressive corn raisers 
own Sandwich Farm Elevators and proveit! See this— 
“My l1l-year old boy runs my Sandwich Elevator as 
well as I can,” writes John F. Heiken, Palmyra, Ill. 


“My children husk nearly all my corn.” 


Pays Its Way-— Works Like Lightning! 


The Sandwich comes with Swivel Spout - Bass me oF rs 


conveyor. And it puts your corn—your 
hermost corners—lickety split! 
“Unloaded 50 bu. in 4 minutes, 





ca bu. less on of my 


uskers work cheaper where the Sandwich does the cribbing. 


rth, Ill. Others crib 40 bu. i A em cog = 9 ual 
Wo . rs cri in minu . ad easy. 
C. H. Keller of Marshall, Minn. writes:—“Had my 


=e 0 «LE Eee 
Gone are the days when farmers looked forward to corn husking with dread—days 
when they hunted high and low for help—days of back-breaking labor shoveling corn into cribs— 


How hard to get men—how costly too! ‘ 
scooping—how they ate up the profits and wore out the women folks keeping them fed. 


All This Changed by the Sandwich 


A few years ago people would have scoffed at the 


And how 


under—with_ even the tallest 
hopper in a jiffy. Then hitch on a 


_Cyrress Body 


Warning 


Late orders for sixty carloads of 


ad to shovel. But 
Yes, order enough ahead to supply you 
your own ordering and do it now. 





SANDWICH MFG. CO., 240 B St., Sandwich, Ill. 





Now any Boy can Crib 


Your Corn Crop! @€ 


No Breaking Platform 


The Sandwich Wagon-Jack is overhead. ‘‘Works to 
A. J. Anderson, Boone, Iowa. Youdrive right 


—and your corn pours into the crib like magic. 


Outlasts Steel! 


We make less money using the Cypress, ‘‘The Wood Eter- 
\] nal,”’ but we make more friends and more sales. This is 
why it is called the Everlasting Sandwich and is fast crowd- 
ing cheap pine, poplar and all-steel Elevators from the market. 


—60 Garloads Oversold 


supply last fall. They came from farmers who waited. They 
h they couldn’t blame ws. _ For we warned 
ly as we are warning you now. dealers ever 






And do the 
work of 







Drudgery 









they grumbled at 





Get This Free Book 
—See the Sandwich 
Too! 


Write us today for our brand 
new Elevator Catalog and the 
name of our nearest dealer who'll 
show you the Sandwich Elevator. 

This book pictures the Sand- 
wich Elevator and tells all about 
it. It gives you the inside facts on 
Elevator Construction, the things 
to beware of—the points to insist 
cn, And it gives you the measure- 
Few deal a of brag Som pp 

’ you’ll wan ese if you ever 
all, You'll havetodo | build. Address without fail 
Makers of Everiasting Sandwich Corn Shellers,Hay Presses, 
Loaders and Ra’ and Feed Millis and Gasoline Esgire 


And it dumps it in the 
power—horse or engine 


Elevators we could not 
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Soil Survey of Iowa 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your inquiry in the Farmer of June 
18th as to how long it will take to com- 
plete the soil survey of the state of 
Iowa by the Soils, at the 
present rate of progress, is most per- 
tinent. Judging by the progress made 
in the whole country, and from state- 


3ureau of 


ments made in the official reports of | 


that bureau, the answer is never. The 
work of the soil survey is the most 
important of all that is undertaken by 
the Bureau of Soils, the knowledge ac- 
quired through soil surveys being fun- 
damental and absolutely necessary to 
the further development of the agri- 
culture of any region. It appears to be 
the policy of that bureau to retard any 
possible development, however, by 
scattering their efforts over as large 
an extent of territory as possible, and 
in effect getting nowhere. 

During a recent visit to Wooster, I 
became acquainted with some very in- 
teresting, and, as I think, important 
facts which may be of interest to lowa 
and to other states as well. Recogniz- 
ing the necessity for a knowledge of 
the distribution of the various soils 
throughout the state, the Ohio station 
determined to undertake a soil survey 
of the entire state, and to complete it 
at once. The work was entrusted to 
Doctor George N. Coffey, who secured 
the active coéperation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in carrying out the 
work. Prior to beginning the active 
work of the survey, Doctor Coffey made 
a brief but comprehensive trip of in- 
spection through the whole state, visit- 
ing practically every county. To the 
observations made during this trip he 
added his knowledge of the geology, 
soils and agriculture, and mapped out 
a definite plan upon which to work out 
the problem. The state was divided 
up into districts, and the work of map- 
ping the soils in each district was en- 
trusted to one of his assistants, he vis- 
iting each of them from time to time, 
thus keeping in touch with the work at 
all times, and giving them the benefit 
of his knowledge and experience. In 
the selection of his assistants and in 
assigning them to the various districts, 
the plan was adopted of putting each 
assistant in a region where the soils 
were somewhat similar to those with 
which the assistant had some previous 
acquaintnace. The best county maps 
obtainable (those of the United States 
geological survey when possible) were 
used as base maps, and upon these 
the soil boundaries were drawn. Bor- 
ings were made in every township in 
the state, the number depending on the 
changeable character of the soil, and 
notes taken as to depth, color, texture, 
etc., of each boring, to include both 
soil and subsoil to a depth of forty 
inches unless stone or rock was en- 
countered. Notes were made as to the 
topography, agriculture, and other im- 
portant data for every township also. 

This work, while not pretending to 
be a detailed survey, presents as its 

result a map showing the distribution 
of the principal soil types and series 
in the entire state, drawn to a scale of 
six miles to one inch. The report de- 
scribes the soils by series and types 
in detail, and deals with their origin, 
distribution throughout the state, agri- 
cultural uses, etc., treating fully of the 
* smal! areas too slight in extent to ap- 
pear on the map, as well as of the ex- 
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money can be saved by any farmer 
grain who nowcribs corn and small 
grain by scooping. It shows how 

the ‘‘Little Giant,’’ the famous 
4-wheel Green Machine, dumps 
and elevates a 60-bushel load of 
corn in 3 to 5 minutes. It shows 
how tocut out the back-break- 

ing wear and tear on your 

health dy eliminating the scoop 


than to work. You need 


GIANT’ 


Think what it would mean to you to 
drive on a jack, from either side, throw a 
lever, start horse or engine power and up 
goes the load,right into the crib,distributed 
to any part of the bin you desire. There 
isn’t a bit of hard work to it—all done by 
other power than that produced by your 
own muscles. M 

And think what a saving in dime that 
means! Think how easy it is to get good 


gest interest. 


or a postal right now, before you forget it. 


138 McClun Street 





shovel. And the farmer in the picture 
illustrates how much easier it is to watch 


The “LITTLE 


Get All the Facts NOW 


The “Little Giant” is a business proposition. It is an investment, 
the best you can make, because it’s money safely spent and pays the big- 
It will last a lifetime with ordinary care because it’s made 
of the best and strongest lumber and steel. 
all others—features like the Friction Clutch Steel Pulley. Can be fur- 
nished with jack and wide-wheeled portable derrick. Elevator has tight 
bottom to save loose grain—whole outfit can be folded and moved or 
stored easily, anywhere. Shelled green corn and silk in the crib means 
rattage and molding. Our new screen feature in bottom section separ- 
ates it from the ear corn and saves it for feeding. s 
But write for our book and vead all the facts. You will be glad you Name 
sent for our catalog and we'll be glad to send it to you. 


if you are going to build or remodel your cribs. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 


How Cribbing is Done 
Without : 


ERE is a truthful picture 
of ascene on thousands 


of farms every year. 
It illustrates how work, time and 
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Four-Wheel Green Machine 


Portable Elevator 


huskers for less money—they work for less 
vhere there’s a “Little Giant” to do the 
back-breaking work. And they do 20% 
more work in less time. 

We have demonstrated—and we havethe 
proof—that the “Little Giant” makes 
money, saves work and saves time for the 
farmer who has 40 acres or more of corn 
tocrib. Let us send you all the facts, fig- 
ures and proof. If we do not convince you 


“Little 


well for 


of the practical investment—value of the 


in writing us. now. : 
4-wheel Green Machine is doing for thou- 
sands of others and we know it will do as 


to prove that you need the “Little Giant” 


if you want to obtain your greatest pos- 
sible profits. 


eae 





ving! 


You take no risk 
We know what the famous q 


Giant” we lose. 





you. Will you give us the chance 
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Has many advantages over 
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tor and Wagon D 
free. 


Mail the coupon 


Portable Elevator Co., 
I am interested in your “Little Giant” Portable Grain Eleva- 





138 McClun St., Bloomington, III. | 
umps. Please mail me the book checked below, 


Ask for Free Book of Crib Plans § Address............ 
Address 
SUMED venuxccesehosseksun bees Seeueeeeee Ryne eeu ue cenennpeears cs ealtesn 
Bloomington, Illinois Cc) Catalog C Book of Crib Plans 





Put an X in box 
eee 


to show us just what book to send you. 
eat taheieell a 





pleted map showing thirty odd divi- 
sions, each in a different color. Be- 
sides showing the different soils, the 
topography is also indicated, which will 
no doubt prove of great value in deter- 
mining the system of farming best suit- 
ed to any particular section of the 
state. 

Under the efficient direction of Doc- 
tor Coffey, this work was completed in 
one season, and the map and report 
are now nearly completed, and will be 
published at an early date. Thus Ohio 
has today the only state soil map ever 
made, which Director Thorne consid- 
ers of untold value in assisting the 
work of the station staff in advising 
the farmers of the state, and in partial 
recognition of his services, Doctor Cof- 
fey was selected to fill the position of 
chief of the department of soil teéhnol- 
ogy, and named as associate to the di- 
rector in soil work. 

It would be well for Iowa and other 
states to follow the example of Ohio 
in this matter, and thus secure, during 
the lives of the present generation, a 
soil survey that will be of some real 
benefit. 





gensive areas shown on it, the com- 





WM. L. BARD. 





More Double Litters 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We had a sow last year which was 
bred the 2ist of January. Twenty-one 
days later we bred her again. She 
farrowed ten pigs on the 12th of May, 
and on the 2d of June she farrowed 
nine more. On the 5th of June she 
took the boar again, and last October 
had seven pigs and raised them. Of 
the first litter she raised eight and of 
the second litter four. This is true 
and I can prove it. 

L. E. MORGAN. 

Iowa. 





Morning-Glories 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to getting rid of morning- 
glories, I will say that if a man has 
four or five seven or eight-year-old 
children, and will plow in August and 
give the kids a small market basket 
apiece and station them at different 
places, so that they will have a chance 
to go around after him and pick up all 
the little white rootlets, in two seasons 
there will not be a morning-glory leit. 


| I know this to be a fact, for I cleared 
| a farm of them in Wood county, Ohio, 
that was worse than any I ever saw in 
Iowa. 
L. E. MORGAN, 
Story County, Iowa. 





Bind Weed Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an article on morning- 
glory or bind weed in your paper re- 
cently, and would like to say a little 
about my experience with it. I have 
farmed ground for ten years that had 
these weeds on it. (Not my own, 
but rented.) There are large fields 
in this county (Mahaska) that are 
full of them. The idea of hoeing would 
soon drive a man to drink. If the land 
is plowed after oat sin August, put in 
wheat or rye, and plowed in August 
next year, it will get the most of them. 
Three years of this kind of work will 
get them. I have’ seen them plowed 
in the first half of June and all the 
roots were killed, but of course the 
seed will come up the following year. 

E. M. HOPKINS. 

Mahaska County, Iowa. 








A heavy crop of timothy. 
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Poultry Department 











D y raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
ner » this department. Questions relating to 
_ vill be cheerfully answered. 








sa siabbsdkc a oe 
The Year Round 
experience-of travelers is that 
the people who have lived a short 
tin n a place feel perfectly compe- 
i » write a book on the subject— 
but their residence is extended to 
yet instead of months they usually 
sod e that they do not know enough 
of the country to write even a pam- 
phlet. Likewise in the poultry busi- 
ness, it is the enthusiastic beginner 


who is cock sure enough to lay down 
the results of a single experiment as 
conclusive; who considers perform- 
ance in the poultry yard by seasons 
instead of by the year. If a certain 
line of work succeeds in a very dry 
year, he is positive that is the correct 
rule for all seasons, if it fails, he con- 
demns it utterly. 

The reason so many people fail in 
the poultry business is that they do 
not have the judgment which comes 
from averaging times and seasons, nor 
the foresight to shift plans and rations 
when conditions demand it—to give 
up a pet scheme if it is not the best 
in the long run, no matter how good 
it appears on first trial. 

Take the question of the first molt. 
Hens forced to molt quickly and early 
are apparently in the best of condition 
and in full feather for early winter 
eggs, but the Cornell Station says: 
“We found at the end of the year that 
the hens that had been starved had 
not completely overcome the effects a 
year from the time they were starved, 
and were not laying as many eggs as 
the hens that had been allowed to lay 
all they wanted to lay before molting 
the year before through the regular 
molting period. When we figured up 
the cash account we found we had 
made twenty-five and a fraction cents 
apiece more from the hens we fed well 
than we did from the ones we starved. 
Ve have come to the conclusion that 
it is mighty good business to let a hen 
lav when she wants to.” 

It is the beginner who feels certain 
he has found a sure cure for white 
diarrhea the first year. There are six 
different reports from six different 
where trained men have been 
working for from one to two or three 
years with capable assistants, with 
their microscopes and crucibles try- 
ing to find out the cause of white diar- 
rhea. They think they have found at 
least six different causes. Each man 
is certain that his discovery is the 
right one. One thing all agree on— 
the houses and chicks must be kept 
clean to escape any or all of the six 
causes, 

The majority of people eat too much, 
undoubtedly many chickens eat more 
than they need, but the hen that is 
properly fed will turn her surplus into 
eggs, the hen that is fed barely a main- 
tenance ration is necessarily unprofit- 
able. One reason the beginner with a 
small flock fed largely from the table 
scraps can figure out so low a cost of 
feeding chickens is because he doesn’t 
count the cost of the food he would 
need to buy were it not for the scraps. 
The right way to figure the cost of a 
hen’s food is not by the value of the 
table scraps at first cost, nor is it right 
to estimate that they cost nothing, but 
by what it would cost to replace them 
With poultry food. 

The feeding will tell at the critical 
time of the early frosts when the pul- 
lets are just coming on to lay and tan- 
talize you with their,red combs, but 
still do not lay, when the hens are 
passing through the last stages of the 
molting season, and do not feather be- 
fore the frosts, when the vitality of all 
the stock is the lowest, and when the 
price of eggs begins to soar to its 
highest, then it is that the feeding 
tells. It is a question then of winter 
laying or winter loafing, and that is 
largely a question of feeding.” 

The old hand in the poultry yard is 
slow to express a positive opinion— 
he is too cautious to commit himself 
to hard and fast rules. When one 
knows most about the poultry business 
he confesses he really knows very lit- 
tle, and doubts the accuracy of much 
he thinks he knows. One thing is sure 
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WHEN YOU ATTEND THE STATE FAI 
VISIT DRAKE UNIVERSITY 





















satisfactory college education. 


much for the welfare of the student. 


best equipment. 


courses it offers. 







We want every 


Courses of Study The student has his own selection. 










See what Drake offers to the young men and young women of Iowa and the West, who desire to obtain a thoroughly 

; : ry young man and every young woman who is considering the important 
question of what college to attend this fall, to investigate Drake University, and the opportunities it offers. 
parents, and the young folks too, to take particular note of the location of I i 
district of Des Moines, on the best street car line in the city. 


We want tl 


If you do not attend the State Fair, and you are interested in 


Address 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 





R, 








1e€ 


[ Drake University—in the very best residence 
The surroundings are clean and wholesome, and this means 


f The courses comprise Liberal Arts (which includes courses for 
~— , primary, kindergarten, grade, high school and domestic science teaching), Law, Bible, Music, 
Painting and Drawing, Dramatic Art, etc. There are thoroughly prepared teachers in all departments, and all have the 
ui If you want to get a general education, you will go a long ways before finding as good aschool, as Drake. 
The tuition is reasonable, and you get the best at the minimum of cost. 

Be sure to visit Drake University if at all possible. 
good school, do not fail to write for the catalogue of Drake University. 


a 


; } : It goes into details concerning the school, and the 
__A postal card or letter request asking for catalogue will bring it by return mail, or if there are any special 
questions you wish to ask with regard to the College, they will be cheerfully answered. 


HILL M. BELL, President, DES MOINES, IOWA 







































and that is, we must have healthy 
breeding stock and cleanliness of 
houses, water, food and fowls to escape 
sickness. The skillful poultryman is 
like the skillful driver, he turns out 
here, and in there, he goes around ob- 
stacles, and steers in from edges ac- 
cording to the condition of the road 
and the hindrances he encourages—he 
profits by his mistakes of judgment as 
well as by his skill in driving, he does 
not make the same error twice, and he 
advises others to learn by doing. In- 
struction is good, but experience is 
better. 





Capons as Mothers 

A subscriber writes: 

“Can a capon be used to brood 
chicks, and is it profitable to keep 
them for that purpose? When is the 
best time to caponize?” 

Yes, capons will mother chicks, but 
we doubt if it is profitable to bother 


with them for that purpose. A capon 
after all is merely a passive mother, 
it doesn’t have the mother instinct of 
the hen; personally we would prefer a 
good brooder to a capon. A professor 
of the state college once said to us 
that while they usually had a capon 
brooding chickens as a curiosity, they 
really did not consider them practical 
mothers. 

Cockerels may be caponized from 
two to six months of age—after six 
months there is more risk of losing the 
bird; the testicles should be sufficient- 
ly developed to be easily removed, and 
not tender enough to break easily. 
About two or three pounds Weight is 
usually the best size for caponizing. 
Cockerels caponized during June, July 
and August come in for the best mar- 
ket. Be sure of your market before 
you caponize; if the market is not good 
it will not pay to caponize and hold 
the birds as long as will be required. 
Remember that caponizing is a deli- 
cate surgical operation, and requires 
absolutely clean hands and tools. 





Government Whitewash 


Government whitewash is more dur- 
able than common whitewash; it does 
not brush off so easily, and is a better 
white for exterior use. To make it, 
take one peck of lime slaked in boiling 
water and kept just covered by the 
water while slaking. Strain through 
a coarse cloth. Add two quarts of fine 





salt dissolved in warm water, one 
pound of rice meal or ground rice 
boiled in water to a thin paste, one- 
fourth pound of whit and half a 


pound of glue dissolved in warm water. 
Mix all thoroughly and let stand cov- 
ered for two or three days, stirring oc- 
casionally. Before using heat the mix- 
ture and after it is hot, stir in half a 
pint of crude carbolic acid to give it 


disinfecting properties. 
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' "Part - Campus ee ' 
‘“‘A COLLEGE WITH IDEALS.”’ 
“‘Known and recognized every. 
where as a Standard College of the 
highest grade.’’ 

Offers a broad education in Liberal 
Arts and Music. Sixty-sixth year 
opens September 17. Send for il- 
\ lustrated booklet, catalogue 
and full information. 

J. H. T. MAIN, Pres. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 






















IF YOU WERE A CHICKEN 





| 





and ate from a dusty, dirty floor; drank from a questionable water pan, and slept, with a hundred others 
in a hot hen house, in the same clothes you work in, YOU WOULD APPRECIATE GERM- 
OZONE. The difference in sanitary conditions between a wild chicken and most cooped chickens is 
almost as great as that between a chicken and yourself. 

Germozone is more an antiseptic or germ killer than a medici 
any germ disease of the skin or mucous membrane and that covers ninety 
cases with poultry. 

Germozone, given twice a week, with regularity, works wonders. 
water. It purifies the drink; the food; the mouth, throat, crop and entire inte 
solid, slatey colored droppings, tipped w I that every poultryman knows m 
Don’t wait until they get sick or quit laying. 

Then too, Germozone is a ready and most reliable remedy for ROUP, COLDS, CANKER, 
SWELLED HEAD, SORE HEAD, CHICKEN POX, BOWEL TROUBLE, etc. Itis the best 
known and most popular medicinefor poultry. It is the most widely di ted in trade, handled by 
more than 10,000 dealers in the United States, at 
dealer, send 10c fora sample bottle and name of 
* Pointers for the Amateur, ”’ free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nepraska, or Los Angeles, California 








ne. Itis especially effective for 
-nine out of every hundred 
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if you cannot get it from your 


e. 
“ Lee’s Poultry Book” and 
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nearest agent. 
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Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of al! 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. 
good quality as usual 


J. C. THOMPSON & SON 
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$5.00 for 1% 





00 per 15. 


LACED WYANDOTTE 


t. Vernon, lowa. 
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HARLAN MACY, Searsboro. Iowa. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was esta lished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will pot be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ ’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 














Coming to the Fair 


State fair time is approaching, and 
we wish to advise those of our readers 
who are planning to attend to come 
prepared to be comfortable if possible. 
Bring a pair of stockings for every 
day—changing twice a day is a rest to 
the feet, and do so 


enables one to 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 


From the World’s Home 
Congress 


Last year a home congress was held 
in Brussels. Delegates from all over 
the world gathered together to discuss 
the welfare of the child and the home. 
Annie F. McClelland, in the Mothers’ 
Magazine, sums up the following im- 
portant points passed upon by the 
congress: 

Every delegate agreed that two de- 
moralizing features in the lives of boys 
and girls are: “Failure in the home 
life to make any effort to give them a 
productive occupation,” and “Arbitrary 
effort in the home to impose vocations 
unfitted to the physical or mental tem- 
peraments of the children.” One dele- 
gate said: “It is an utter impossibility 


much more sight seeing that it is well | for any parent to dictate absolutely 


two 
com- 


Bring also 
pairs of shoes—an old pair, anda 
fortable if new pair—changing 

is alsoarest. A lightweight silk dress 
that will shed the dust, and plenty of 
shirtwaists with a lightweight suit—a 
kimona and changes of underwear is 
all that 
ing—aside from rain coat and rubbers. 


worth the trouble. 


shoes 


is needed in the way 


The suit case should contain a tube 
of cold cream, and a bottle of toilet 


water. Instead of washing the face 


of cloth- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


as often as it gets soiled—which is | 
very often at the fair—wipe it with a | 


cloth dipped in cold cream, and then 
with the toilet water, and feel 
freshed. Soap, towels and hairpins, of 
course, will be needed. If you 
them, a roll of tissue paper towels can 
be bought for fifty cents and 
bothering with towels. 

If you expect to do any shopping, 
read the evening papers for advertise- 


ments of sales—most of the leading | they are just as important to the home | 


like | 


saves | 


re- | 


| 
| 
| 


what a child’s future vocation shall be. 
To attempt it is a crime against all 
that is natural. In securing a vocation 
for a child so that its heart and phy- 
sical spirit will enter it at their high- 
est key of enthusiasm, years of study 
must be given to the nature of the 
child. The child also must be consult- 
ed. True judgments on its part must 
be recognized and accepted and faulty 
ones corrected through diplomatic pro- 
cedure.” 

“The impression must never be re- 
moved from the child’s mind that it is 
a free agent and that the parent is 
acting solely in the position of an ex- 
perienced and loving counselor and 
guide.” 


“Home unity and the highest aver- 


age of working productiveness is im- 


possible in anything where the chil- | 


dren are directly or indirectly taught 
that they are dependent and not inde- 
pendent. To produce the highest de- 
gree of usefulness in children, they 
must be educated from babyhood to 
the idea that in their particular place 


stores have special sales during the | 25 1s the father in his place or the 


fair 


possible in the morning. Remember 


and do your shopping as early as | 


No successful home 
part of the 


mother in hers. 


unity is possible where 


that the shops as a rule would as soon | Members of the family work, and part 


sell you the regular line as the bargain 
goods. If you haven't seen the papers, 
walk over to the elevator on each floor 
and read the advertisements for 
day, then ask to see the sales line. If 
it is a hat you wish—provided you get 
it at the price you wish to pay—when 
the sales girl comes forward to wait 
on you, don’t say, “I 
hat,” and feel that you must stay in 
that store and get one whether you are 
suited or not. Tell her you want to 
get a hat providing they have what 
will suit you; tell her what you are 
willing to pay, and unless you get 
what you want, you don't care to buy. 
If they have a table of hats at your 
price, say you will not take her time 
up in waiting on you until you have 
looked over the table to see if they 
have what you like. When you see 
one that pleases you, it is time enough 
to try it on. I have been in the milli- 
>ner’s and watched timid women trying 
to get a hat that suited them while an 
insistent clerk tried on one after an- 
other that was entirely unsuitable. and 
j have wanted to say tothe buver: “My 
dear lady, don't be bullied into taking 
what you don’t like.” To take up the 
time of a busy clerk in trying on hats 
}when one has no intention of buying is 
funpardonable. But a hat has to last 
ja long time. The better stores are 
glad to show their goods, and the 
iclerks are pleasantly regretful if they 
jcannot please the lady who knows 
twhat she wants, and is business-like 
gabout getting it. 
+ We would advise against eating state 
jfair sandwiches, and drinking many 
jsoft or drug store drinks. When thir- 
sty, order a glass of grape juice, which 
is food as well as drink. It is well to 
talee it cold, but not with ice. 
+ Don’t spend time waiting to meet 
riends—appoint a meeting place at 
100n and night, know what you want 
o see before you start out. take time 
fo see a few things thoroughly. If you 
-xpect to camp have a sign printed or 
jvritten to fasten firmly on your tent, 
4nd get your order for tent and fur- 
fhishings in early enough to make sure 
,hat it is up When you are ready for 
jt. People are always getting disap- 
nointed about their tent at the last 
ininute. To wait to order a tent until 
fou reach the grounds is a mistake. 
, Rest a part of each day, study the 
yrogram, and get all the fun out of 
the trip that you can. There is plenty 
f fun and education, too. if you are 
jot too tired to take advantage of it. 
J 


the | 


| 
| 
| 


| we can devote only a very small space 


want to get a | 


] 
| 





are idle. An 
is created, and the sense of cohesive- 
ness is lost.” 








Fashion Department 


to our limited space for each department 
to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfect!y 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 


Our fashion hook, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
e rating hundreds of the 


Owing 


maker,” illust newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Address 
allorders for patterns and pattern books to Pattern 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 








A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER, 


No. 6105—Children’s Dress. Blouse slip- 
ped on over head and plaited skirt joined 
to an underwaist. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. 

For 8 years it requires 2% yards of 36- 
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of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved 
over their doorways and upon 
their temple walls the symbol 
of supernatural protection; a 
winged disk. It typified the 
light and power of the sun, 
brought down from on high 
by the wings of a bird. 


Medizval Europe, in a more 
practical manner, sought pro- 





tection behind the solid 
| masonry of castle walls. 

| In America we have ap- 
| proached the ideal of the 
| Egyptians. Franklin drew 
electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the tele- 


phone. 


unfair division of labor | 


Today the telephone is a 
means of protection more 
potent than the sun disk fetish 
and more practical than castle 
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The Bell System has carried 
the telephone wires every- 
where throughout the land, so 
that all the people are bound 
together for the safety and 


freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, 
with electric speed, reaches the 
Such 
ease of communication makes 
us a homogeneous people and 
thus fosters and protects our 
national ideals and _ political 


most isolated homes. 


rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHCNE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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the Kalamazoo offer. 
then Furnace Experts to guide 
studied thousands of heating problems, 


youn 


| put in your heating plant. 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| to eight months to pay if you want to. 


IN 
/ 


get blue-print plans free. 


Stoves and Fu urnaces. Ve 


it in 


wae Direct to You 


HELO EQ 


_ One System 


| and then save money in fuel year after year, 
Factory price—on finest quality; 


best designed heating system—with a long jree trial 
and approval test and a $100,000 Bank Bond Guar- 
antee that backs all—then you can take from three 


= Kalamazoo : 


VERRSPRALEPEREREREREREEEES OEE: 


$25to$75 
On Your Furnace _ 


That’s 


‘n who have 
We’llsend you 
dlue-print plans showing the most economical way to 
Kalamazoo Furnaces are 








Easy to Install—Easy to Pay for 
30 Days’ Free Trial and a Year’s Test 


| Just think of what this means for you—the best furnace— 
the 


ee, ¢ ul 
ae 4 <a 
| PA 
i “fe My oh 


Write now for furnace catalog No. 911 and 
Mail postal card today. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


We make a full line of Stoves, Ranges, Gas 


yale! 
Gas |, . 
Stoves | 
Brels) Hi 
iil itl 





inch material and 5 
for underwaist. 

No. 6246—Ladies’ Shirtwaist, 
or short sleeves. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. 

For 
36-ine h material. 

No. 6247—Birls’ Middy Blouse. 
sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
_ For 8 years it requires 2 yards of 44- 
inch material and % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. 
patterns will 
the Fashion 


The 
any 


above 


address by Department 





each. 


> yard of 36-inch lining 


with long 


26-inch bust it requires 25, yards of 


Cut in 


be mailed to 


of this paper, on receipt of 10 cents for 





A CORRECTED RECIPE. 


In our issue of July 11th we published 
a recipe for making soap. Mrs. Donohue, 
who contributed this recipe, informs us 
that through an error the recipe as print- 
ed is incorrect. It calls for four pounds of 
soap grease whereas fourteen pounds are 
required. Our subscribers who keep the 
recipes published in Wallaces’ Farmer 
should make note of this correction. 


FREE TUITION 


for thirty-six weeks. Board and room $2.60 a week. 
Books rented. Opens October 7th. 
HUMBOLDT COLLEGE, Humboldt, Ia. 
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The Passage of the Red Sea 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
on for August 17, 1913. Exodus 13:17 
14:31. Printed Exodus 14:19-31.) 


“And the angel of God, who went be- 
fore the camp of Israel, removed and 
gent behind them; and the pillar of 
coud removed from before them, and 
sood behind them: (20) and it came 
petween the camp of Egypt and the 


camp of Israel; and there was the 
cloud and the darkness, yet gave it 
light by night: and the one came not 
near the other all the night. (21) And 
Moses stretched out his hand over the 
sea; and Jehovah caused the sea to go 
pack by a strong east wind all the 
night, and made the sea dry land, and 
the waters divided. (22) And the chil- 
dren of Israel went into the midst of 
the sea and upon the dry ground: and 
the waters were a wall unto them on 
their right hand, and on their left. (23) 
And the Egyptians pursued, and went 
in after them into the midst of the sea, 
all Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots and 
his horsemen. (24) And it came to 
pass in the morning watch, that Je- 
novah looked forth upon the host of 
the Egyptians through the pillar of fire 
and of cloud, and discomfited the host 
of Egyptians. (25) And he took off 
their chariot wheels, and they drove 
them heavily; so that the Egyptians 
said, Let us flee from the face of Isra- 
el: for Jehovah fighteth for them 
against the Egyptians. (26) Artd Je- 
hovah said unto Moses, Stretch out 
thy hand over the sea, that the waters 
may come again upon the Egyptians, 
upon their chariots and upon their 
horsemen. (27) And Moses stretched 
forth his hand over the sea, and the 
sea returned to its strength when the 
morning appeared; and the Egyptians 
fled against it: and Jehovah overthrew 
the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. 
(28) And the waters returned, and 
covered the chariots, and the horse- 
men, even all the host of Pharaoh that 
went in after them into the sea; there 
remained not so much as one of them. 
(29) But the children of Israel walked 
upon dry land in the midst of the sea; 
and the waters were a wall unto them 
on their right hand, and on their left. 
(30) Thus Jehovah saved Israel that 
day out of the hand of the Egyptians; 
and Israel saw the Egyptians dead 
upon the seashore. (31) And Israel 
saw the great work which Jehovah 
did upon the Egyptians, and the people 
feared Jehovah: and they believed in 
Jehovah, and in his servant Moses.” 
teading the previous chapter care- 
fully, we naturally receive the impres- 
sion that but a day or two, or a few 
days at most, intervened between the 
passover supper and the passage of 
the Red Sea. If we think it over a lit- 
tle, we will see that it must have been 
at the very least a period of several 
weeks, and in all probability about 
three months. The children of Israel, 
employed, as many of them were, on 
the public works, were necessarily 
scattered over a large district; and to 
get these together at Rameses, the 
Starting point, with their wives and 
children, and the cattle of those en- 
gaged in farming, was a matter of 
great labor and difficulty in those days 
when there were no railroads, no mat- 


ter how swift the messengers may 
have been, An assemblage of six hun- 
dred clans can not, even with our mod- 


ern facilities, be brought together in a 
few days; and it would be vastly more 
difficult if they had to bring their 
women, children and live stock with 
them, 

_ Even after they had reached the ren- 
dezvous, forward movement with this 
mixed multitude and cattle and sheep 
could be made only by very slow de- 
grees. Finally the people were got 
together, an organization effected, 
and they went up armed in or- 
derly fashion, to the number of 
six hundred clans, numbering prob- 
ably about six thousand warriors, 
about as many women, probably one 
hundred thousand men, women and 
children, After leaving Rameses, their 





next camp was at Succoth, a journey of 
about fifteen miles. A journey of this 
length must be followed by more or 
less rest. After breaking camp at 
Succoth they marched toward Etham, 
which seems to have been a fortifica- 
tion on the great wall built to protect 
Egypt against the desert tribes, and 
again camped. 

The fear of meeting regular soldiers, 
either Egyptians who guarded the 
walls, or the allied tribes outside, 
seems to have dismayed them; and 
they turned southward and marched to 
a place called Pihahiroth, literally “the 
place where the weeds grow,” which 
seems to have been in the neighbor- 
hood of Suez, the beginning of the Red 
Sea and the present terminus of the 
Suez Canal. Word then reached them 
that Pharaoh was pursuing them, and 
from the bitter complaint made at this 
point and recorded in Exodus 14:11-12, 
it is clear that in their previous camps 
there had been like complaining. It 
would be very strange and wonderful, 
when we consider the confusion neces- 
sarily incident to a marching mob of 
perhaps one hundred thousand people, 
fatigued with marching, often fighting 
for water, food and a place to pitch 
their tents, if there were no com- 
plaints. 

In the meantime the seventy days of 
the Egyptian mourning for the first- 
born, during which no other work or 
business could be attended to by the 
Egyptians, were ended, and Pharaoh 
began to wonder why he had allowed 
the entire business of the country to 
be deranged by the departure of all 
these Hebrew bondsmen, and in his 
conference with his courtiers said: 
“What is this we have done, that we 
have let Israel go from serving us?” 
(Exodus 14:5.) He therefore made 
ready his chariots, six hundred in num- 
ber, and ordered a pursuit. The offi- 
cers on the forts at Etham would at 
once apprise him that the tribes were 
not attempting to enter the wilderness, 
as he had expected, but turned south- 
ward as if they hoped to cross the Red 
Sea. He at once conceived that they 
were shut in as in a trap, and their 
capture would be an easy matter. 

The confusion of the camp of Israel, 
while they were resting at Pihahiroth, 
when they heard that the mighty Phar- 
aoh was pursuing them with his far- 


famed chariots, can be imagined rath- 


er than described; and while they 
cried unto the Lord for help (Exodus 
14:10), they at the same time bitterly 
upbraided Moses, asking if there was 
not room enough in Egypt for graves, 
that he must bring them out into the 
wilderness to be slaughtered, and their 


corpses lie unburied in the desert 
sands. Did we not tell you so in 
Egypt? 


Moses, ever calm in the presence of 
danger, kept the alarm from degener- 
ating into a ruinous panic. “The Lord 
will fight for you,” said he to the terri- 
fied multitude; ‘‘and ye shall hold your 
peace,” words which shone out on the 
despairing multitude, to use the fine 
figure of Ebers, “like the sun rising in 
calm majesty on the lost and almost 
spent traveler.” But while Moses told 
them to be still, or that they should be 
still, he at the same time cried unto 
his God. The prayer is not recorded; 
the answer is: “Wherefore criest 
thou unto me? Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they go forward.” 

The passage of the Red Sea is plain- 
ly stated to have been made possible 
by the power of God speaking through 
Moses by natural causes. The general 
opinion of those who have investigated 
the matter is that their camp was 
very near the present site of Suez, and 
that they crossed either at that point, 
where the bay has only the breadth of 
two-thirds of an English mile, or be- 
low the town toward the south, where 
the bank retires in a deep bend to the 
west, leaving a breadth of water of 
from three to four miles, and where 
the water is ordinarily very shallow. 
In comparatively recent years, prior to 
the construction of the Suez canal, the 
natives were able to wade it. What- 
ever may have been the point (as 
cannot now be known beyond ques- 





tion, nor can the changes that time 
has made be determined) the passage 
was made at a time of great atmos- 
pheric disturbances: “And Moses 
stretched out his hand over -the sea; 
and Jehovah caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind all the 
night,” or by forcing the water out of 
the narrow channel opposite Suez into 
the wider bay. From the account giv- 
in Psalm 77:17-20, referring specifical- 
ly to this passage, we are told: 


“The clouds poured out water; 

The skies sent out a sound; 

Thine arrows also bent abroad. 

The voice of thy thunder was in the 

whirlwind; 

The lightning lightened the world; 
The earth trembled and shook. 

Thy way was in the sea, 

And thy paths in the great waters, 
And thy footsteps were not known. 
Thou leadest thy people like a flock, 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 


We are told still further that the 
pillar of cloud, which guided the chil- 
dren of Israel by day and became a 
pillar of fire by night, moved from the 
front to their rear as the Hebrews 
erossed the sea, and was’a cloud of 
darkness to the Egyptians but a light 
to the Hebrews, “so that the one came 
not near the other all night.” This 
was the Shechinah, or the symbol of 
the presence of Jehovah which led 
them through the wilderness. Eastern 
armies. still follow in many cases sig- 
nals of fire and smoke kindled at the 
front of the march. Bearing these 
facts in mind, it is easy to imagine 
what actually occurred. The Egyptians 
would mistake this Shechinah, this 
pillar of cloud, as the smoke from a 
signal fire indicating the head of the 
line, and, therefore, fatigued as they 
must have been, concluded not to un- 
dertake battle on such a wild, stormy 
and tempestuous night. Meanwhile, all 
night long the children of Israel pa- 
tiently and slowly continued their jour- 
ney amid storm and tempest, having 
confidence in their leader, until toward 
morning they were safely on the other 
side. The Egyptians naturally supposed 
they could cross wherever Israel 
crossed. And they would have crossed 
had it not been that at the lifting of 
the staff of Moses the wind suddenly 
changed, and instead of blowing the 
water out of the channel blew it in 
with increased force on account of the 
now rising tide. 

The result of this was not merely 
the salvation of Israel, but the ruin of 
the Egyptian monarchy for a good 
many years. A writing known as the 
great Harris papyrus, an Egyptian 
document, referring to this date, says: 
“The population of Egypt had broken 
away over the borders, and among 
those who remained was no command- 
ing voice for many years. Hence 
Egypt fell under dynasties which ruled 
the towns. One killed the other in 
wild and fatal enterprises. Other dis- 
asters followed, in the shape of years 
of famine.” 

The great lesson of the text is that 
when in the line of our duty unforeseen 
difficulties confront us, with dangers 
in front and enemies behind, the only 
way to do is to go forward. The Lord 
will always open up a way to the man 
who is walking in the plain path of 
duty. Always aim to keep your head, 
as Moses did, and when others are dis- 
couraged or despondent, seek His 
guidance, knowing that He has never 
forsaken those who trust in Him, 





Pumping Difficulty 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Our church burned down last win- 
ter, and we are building a new one. 
The question came up as to who would 
haul water for the masons. There is 
a shallow well down in the slough, so 
I told them to lay pipes down to the 
well, and hitch a pump on at the 
church. The well is 600 feet away, 
and there is a rise of thirty-five feet. 
I hauled out the pipe from town, and 
the pump man came out and laid the 
pipe. I was not there myself, but my 
neighbor was, and he said that they 
could not make the thing work. I 
want to know what the trouble was. 
My neighbor told me that they finally 
hitched the pipe onto the windmill, 
and it worked, but they found a little 
leak in the pipe. Now I have been 
pumping water 400 feet away, and have 
a lift of about twenty feet. A ten- 
year-old child can pump this pump 


with ease. They all know that mine 
works to perfection, but still want to 
blame me for proposing to get the 
water at the church in this way.” 

We referred this matter to Mr. J. B. 
Davidson, professor of agricultural en- 
gineering at the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, who replies as follows: 

“We believe that the difficulty in the 
above described pump installation lies 
in the fact that the practical lift for a 
pump has been exceeded. Twenty feet 
is considered the limit for a practical 
lift. It is to be noted that water is 
lifted by suction, or the effect of air 
pressure outside of the pump. This is 
only sufficient to cause water to rise 
about thirty-four feet. The practical 
lift must be considerably less than this 
amount. 

“In addition to the actual lift in- 
volved in the above installation, there 
is more or less friction in the pipe, 
which acts as an additional lift. We 
suggest that it will be necessary for 
your correspondent to place the pump 
cylinder in the well, and, if necessary, 
to have the pump operated at a dis- 
tance by using triangles to transmit 
the power. Triangles are wires con- 
nected by brackets in such manner as 
to transmit the reciprocating motion 
which it is necessary to give to the 
pump rod.” 








Victrola IV 
Oak $15 







This $15 Victrola 
is of the same high 
quality which char- 
acterizes all products 
of the Victor Com- 
pany. 


Why should you hesitate another 
moment in placing this greatest of all 
musical instruments in your home? 

Other styles $25 to $200. 
Write for catalogs. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gr: ph Co., Mi 
Canadian Distributors 
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card your old stove with advantage and profit? 
In construction, workman- 
Lasts Longer ship and design. The Mon- 
arch is years ahead of ail other ranges. It is 
made of malleable iron and steel. It hascom- 
$$ uel plete triple walls—asbestos and 
steel. Full protection against 
damage by corrosion. ‘The top and oven heat 
quickly. Every seam is riveted paediite 194 

or stove putty to loosen and fa 

ess ork out. The Duplex Draft and Hot 
Blast Fire Box insure even heat and full use of 


: all the fuel. The polished 
Better Cooking top never needs blacking. 
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MALLEABLE 
The Stay Satisfactory Rangy 
Two Valuable Books 
siThe Range Problem” 
and 











Sent FREE! 
WRITE today! 


Address 
Malleable Iron Range Ce, 
e Street, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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Annualatiendatice 1400. 23 teachers. 
tudents from majority of states. Occu- 
jes its own 8100, specially equipped 
uliding. Posi 4 

lawaitour graduates. Thorough courses 

in Shorthand ,Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
~ Actual Business Practice, Penmanship and 

Mathematics. Write for our beau fitus- 
















trated catalog and year book free. 
Musselman, Pres. Q 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question. or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Winter Wheat 


When shall we seed the winter 
wheat? Some say, “Seed late, and 
avoid Hessian fly.” Others say, “Seed 
early, and avoid winter killing.’’ Most 
people seed whenever they get around 
to it, which may be any time from the 
first of September to the first of No- 
vember, and trust to luck and the 
weather. Some seasons the weather 
favors early seeding and some seasons 
late, but in the average season we 
know that the second week in Septem- 
ber is just about right for central Iowa. 
At the experiment station in Ohio, 
which is on a line with southern Iowa, 
they have experimented with the time 
of seeding winter wheat for nine years. 
As a result, they found that wheat 
seeded the 21st of September gave the 
highest average yield, 33.6 bushels per 
acre. Seeded a week earlier, there 
was a loss of 1.3 bushels per acre. 
Two weeks earlier than this brought a 
loss of 3.3 bushels per acre, and three 
weeks earlier 5.5 bushels. Seeding a 
week later than the 21st of September 
resulted in a loss of 1.38 bushels per 
acre, two weeks later 6 bushels per 
acre, three weeks later 8.3 bushels, 
four weeks later 15 bushels, and five 


























weeks later a loss of 19 bushels. If | 


you live in southern Iowa, seed your | 


winter wheat about the third week of 
September... If you live to the north 
or south, make an allowance of one 
day for each ten miles. 

Put in winter wheat with a drill. 
You can broadcast, but winter wheat 
gives better returns for drilling than 
any other small grain. In Iowa, as an 
average of four years’ experimenting, 
they found that. drilled wheat yielded 
an average of four bushels more per 
acre tan broadcasted wheat. In In- 
diana they found eight bushels gained 
in favor of drilling, and in Ohio two 
bushels. It pays to drill winter wheat, 
for drilled wheat lives through the 
winter better. The drilling should be 
about one and one-half inches deep. 
Some people go two and one-half or 
three inches deep, which is a great 
mistake in most soils and gréatly re- 
duces yields. I suppose you will use a 
bushel and a half of seed to the acre 
if you are like most people in your lo- 
cality. You would not be making a 
mistake, either, for experiments indi- 
cate that over most of the corn belt 
one and one-half bushels give the big- 
gest net returns. Many years’ experi- 
menting in Ohio with several varieties 
gave an average yield for three pecks’ 
seeding of 23.7 bushels; for four pecks, 
25 bushels; for five pecks, 25.6 bush- 
els: for six pecks, 26.7 bushels; for 
seven pecks, 26.9 bushels; for eighf 
pecks, 27.77 bushels; for nine pecks, 
28 bushels; for ten pecks, 27.5 bush- 
els In the dry country of western 
South Dakota and Nebraska they seed 
a bushel or even a little less, but most 
of the corn belt farmers will do right 
by seeding eight or nine pecks per 
acre. 

In much of Indiana, Ohio, and parts 
of Missouri, they think they must use 
commercial fertilizers on their winter 
wheat. On some ordinary Indiana soil, 
for instance, they divided a field up 
into four plots. The plot getting no 
fertilizer yielded 22.4 bushels per acre; 
that getting fertilizer at the rate of 100 

r acre yielded 25.6 bushels; 
getting fertilizer at the rate of 
pounds per acre yielded 31 bush- 

Is; that getting 300 pounds per acre 
vielded 34 bushels. The fertilizer cost 

25 a ton, and the increased yield in 
every case was enough to pay for the 
fertilizer and leave a profit of $1.95 in 
the case of the 100-pound application, 
$6.10 in the case of the 200 pound ap- 
plication, and $6.60 in the case of the 
300-pound application. The fertilizer 


Was put on at the time of seeding by 
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means of a fertilizer attachment ‘ 


I am not arguing that you should 
use commercial fertilizer on your soil, 
but suggest that it might be worth 
your while to experiment. A good fer- 
tilizer to work with is one like that 
used in the Indiana experiment, which 


is known as a 2-8-4 fertilizer. On Iowa 
and northern Illinois soils, which are 


* 
richer than most Indiana soils, it prob- — 
ably would be better to use about 300 1) ae. | S Or 
pounds of steamed bone meal per acre, S 
or a mixture of 200 pounds of steamed SS“ 


bone meal, 100 pounds of acid phos- ———_w . Bay « 
phate, and 60 pounds of muriate of pot- Sq ) 
ash. If you haven't a fertilizer attach- Se C 


ment to your drill, you can sow the fer- 
tilizer broadcast and harrow in a week 
or so before seeding your wheat. The i HE new 1913 Model “Ohio” Silo Filler outrivals every- 
fertilizers I have suggested here are / thing a raped ot a ea you heretofore. Iteven over- 
; oe: tiffe ina d — tops allthe old “Ohio” models that held the leadership 
supposed to s iffen the straw and kee p for efficiency at expositions and experiment stations. 
the wheat from lodging. You might Here’s the very dest result of our 59 years’ experience. The 
try them out on an acre just to see if Phen always been the leader of the world—this year its 
what the results are on your soil. If ] gy moet tamons rocords are eclipesd fa 


you wish further information, write to | The New 1913 Model 


the Boys’ Corner. Don’t grow wheat 4 

year after year on the same land. If 4 ¢c b | p | 
you do, you will be troubled with Hes- 

sian fly, and many another insect that 


will cut down your yields by many d It has the zdeal combination of speed and economy. With it 
bushels per acre. Usually the best you = now fill the highest silo euacher, cheaper, and with detter 
beni do is to see ver in you cut silage than any silo man ever dreamed of. 
te = “d th ' me clo aie : Such features as the “Bull Dog” Grip feed rollers—the non- 
leat early e next spring. | twisting, traveling feed table, the big throat opening, fan case, 
If you wish to find out more about : and 10-inch blower pipe that takes care of enormous capacity— 
winter wheat, write to the Iowa station the doubly braced knife cylinder (bearings at both ends) that 
s os om insures uniformly cut silage by preventing the knives from 
at Ames for Circular No. 133; to the springing away from the cutter bar—all have been improved 
Illinois station at Urbana for Bulletins | to show greatest possible efficiency. 


Nos. 88 and 121; to the Ohio statfon It’s Easy to Make Profits With 


at Wooster for Bulletin No. 231; to the 
Indiana station at Lafayette for Cir- } An Equipment Like This! 


cular No. 23; to the Kansas station at = “Ohio” the dri 0 ttt nen 4 

‘ es ee . me. cs n the new iio e drive pulley, cutting cylinder an 
Manhattan for Bulletin No. 176; to the \ blower fan are all onthe main shaft. This enables the big 
Missouri station at Columbia for Cir- | fan lift to operate at Jow speed, yet send silage to the top of 
cular No. 43, and to the Nebraska sta- — one . “ae . ee 
. “ “ee : +? 7 or 4M ow speed means safety. You’ve never known an ‘Ohio’ 
tion at Lincoln for Bulletin No. 125, to explode. The low speed of the blower fanis boidly printed 

——_—___——. on every fan case—650 to 700 R. P. M. 

p The “Ohio” is made in all sizes—cuts all silage making crops 


Lamb Feeding Question 1 i —50 to 250 tons ina day on 6to15H.P. Easily converted into 


a shredder. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: W H ry 

“IT intend purchasing some western rite For the Full Sto ? 
lambs on the Omaha market this fall. | We want every man to know the profit making possibilities 

. ca ‘i > epee mS of silo filling with the new 1913 “Ohio.” Sendus your 
I would like to know if there is any name today. You want an economical machine—get 
danger from bloat if I turn the lambs | ~ eae the facts on the leader—S9 
into a corn field in which there is a —————SSS= eS = ae ae ee 
good stand of rape. I have forty acres | Ab — XX In writing ask for “Silo Fill- 
of corn with a fair stand of rape. In | | ZF SS Ae lo er Logic” and new catalog. 
addition there is about fifteen acres | tye —. ot ae The Silver Mfg. Co. 
of oats in which there is a good stand ee Pa ieeae: j She I =a 308 Broadway Salem, Ohio 
of rape. When is the best time to =z = = SS NT “Modern Silage Methods,”” 266 
er: Saw 3 ae Bank. 8 ipie | = : = . ; } ~ pages, mailed for 10 cents, 
buy lambs and what weight? — 2 =. eae yy) —— Ry coin or stamps. 











VIG 


The lambs should not be turned at oe 


ae oo retest —— as cad te | W) Yfyy VIII YY YI) 

















couple of days and then turned in on 
the rape for only two or three hours 
at first. After three or four days the 6 © c ‘ 
lambs will have become so accus- Shoe —— : = 
tomed to the rape that it will be safe -y %», Where the use of Rock Phosphate has paid: At Pennsylvania 
to leave them in all the time. i » State College $1.05 invested in Rock Phosphate gave in- 
“When is the best time to buy y ae, E _ creased yields valued at $5.85—over 500%. At the 
lambs and what weight?” The an- | Rock Phosphate a _ Maryland Experiment Station $1.961¢ worth of 
mabe ? ng cols wee Mette a contains a mirimum <&& », Rock Phosphate gave increased crop yields 
ig egglcae peng : eS! | of 260 pounds of Phos-& valued at $22.11I—over 1,000%. 
tate to reply. The greatest numbers shoves; aatichont to supply ape Ohio pcr ad 
of feeding lambs come on the market an acre of land with this element tam : Statham entie dallas cieeandil 
in late September and early October. for the production of 15 one hundred- ™& =~ : me 
We suspect that our correspondent teshel evo f Si ils Ym, in Rock Phosphate paid 
‘ L ‘8 : ps of corn. Since most soils Raz f itself d 
will make no mistake by buying in in the Central and Eastern states are already <0; 'S nal Lok sys Page 
late August or early September. But deficient in Phosphorus we advise the use of 1,000 ~ ¢/3 0, anid $5.68 
he must consider all his local condi- pounds of Rock Phosphate per acre once in each four 2 Thy x0 Diy elear profit. 
tions and buy accordingly. A fifty-five years. The cost of this application will be about $1.00 per’ Ue Sp," 
to sixty-five-pound lamb is at a good acre per year. Write us for further information and for prices. = 4 


weight to put on rape or in a corn Mention this paper. Ay 
field in the fall, the idea being to put ; pee ee : TD kok EMICATSCO . 
ROUN D“ROCK ZOE P Tig Bee COLUM BIAYTENN 


on 10 to 20 pounds of gain and mar- 
When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








ket before it is necessary to feed lit- 
tle, if any, grain. 
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Let me save you $50to $75 on the best portable elevator and wagon dump 


ever built. You can’t buy a better built, stronger, faster working or handier outfit than the Gallo- 
way at any price, so why pay nearly twice my price to your dealer? Why not buy a Galloway direct on my 
positive 30-day free trial offer at my one-factory-profit plan and save $50 to $75? 
Last year we were clear oversold before the season was hardly started. This year we are prepared 
Wm.Galloway,Pres. to supply you promptly if you get your order in at once. Now, don’t wait. You can’t afford to be without a good portable 
elevator because it will pay for itself the first season. But don’t buy a portable elevator of any size or make at any price until 
you get my big book telling you about the new Galloway. 


Write Today for Low, Direct Factory Prices 


Built with metal bottom, grain tight. Any length, 24 feet or more. 


Equipped for operating by sweep horsepower or gasoline engine. Simplest 
and most powerful hoisting arrangement 
ever used on any elevator —easier to raise 
and lower than any other. Will handle a load of 
corn or small grain in two to five minutes. Re- 
uires less power to operate. Power can be ap- ; 
plied from either side. Wagon dump will work on fj 
either side. Is suitable for eithersingle or double f} 
cribs. Has overhead lifts so you can use it at “| 8 
butchering time to advantage. It’s just the out- /[j e 
fit you have been looking for | 


= = e 
Write Today Without Fail 
for low, direct prices. Get our big catalog telling 
all about it. Write now, before you put this 
paper down. Just address: 

Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


WM.GALLOWAY COM PANY oe 


291 Galloway Station Waterloo, low oe 
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Fills 
Highest Silos 


No matter how high yoursilos, you can 
fil then 1 with a Blizzard and with your 
regular farm engine, too. The improved 
wind elevator not only carries the cut 
feed to. any height but distributes it 
evenly inside the silo. The 


BLIZZARD 
Ensilage Cutter 


fairly eats uD ag corn, dry or green,as fast as 
you can fe el Has’ self feed table. Almost 
runs itself. ote adjusted while machine is 
running. “The Blizzard was the original ensilage 
cutter. No other so simple, safe or such a steady 
worker. Thoroughly guaranteed. Write today. 
(1) ‘Why Silage Pays” —“boiled 

Free Books down” education on the sub 
of Silage. (2) 1913 Blizzard Catalog. (3) What 
Users Say,” & booklet written by Blizzard users. 
Write today for any or all of these books. They’re free. 
THE JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 
1422 Tuscarawa> St. 
Canton, Ohio 




































No Hoops to Tighten 
No Wood to Shrink 


No trouble to erect and 
no expense to maintain. The 
only silo that is built 
throughout of materials that 
are unchanging and perma- 
nent. Rust-proof, rot-proof, 
frost-proof, acid-proof, time- 
proof and fool-proof. Wind, 
@ fire and lightning cannot 
4 affect the 


AMERICAN 
INGOT IRON 


SILO 


Absolutely air-tight and smooth on the 
inside. Doors open inward. Roof with 


ventilator scuttle door and railing in- 
cluded in price of silo; also ladder and 
chute for silage. No extras to pay for. 
Quickly erected. A wrench is the only 
tool you need. The ‘‘American’’ cures 
and keeps silage perfectly. No more 
mildew. No seepage or leakage. No loss of 
succulence. Write today for catalog ©. 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
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A Atlanta, Ga. Middletown, O. 

> ine 

the 

ss f The Storm Lake Sil 

‘a e Storm Lake Silo 

At 

cia Has Many Special Features 

; Best form of Mimge Doors, 

ted air-tight and quick detachable, 

aid easy to operate. Best form of 
Hoop Cennection, sl! boops 

nd can be tightened from doors, no 

68 Beparate ladder needed. Best and 
most complete anchoring system. 

fit. These special features with the 
best quality of Washington Fir 
material we can buy makes our 
silos the most complete, conven- 
lent, durable and up-to-date silo to 
buy. Write for free literature, de- 





scribing our silos and ensilage cut- 
ters. 


STORM LAKE TUB AND TANK 
FACTORY 





Storm Lake, lowa 
You Can Get An 


INDIANA SIL0- 
mes QUICK Be 


Wehave all our Silo stock 
under cover, and its thor- 
oughly seasoned ready to 
make your Silos. 


























Write or 
us, we will 
quick. 


Beeec 


rae dir it 


a Let us send you our 
Silo Book Free. 

INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
Distributors, Pepec Ensilage Cutter. 
The largest makers of Silos in the 
world. Address nearest factory: 
584Union Bldg., Anderson, Ind. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


a eile Elae Raoe ldg-. Kansas City. Mo. 
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CENTER-SHEAR ; 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


Only cutters made that effect a positive s! 
— slo cet indle, from sides to center of throat. 
j s keeps bundles in middle ofthroat,greatly decrease 
“es friction, and increases 7 . 
cutting power and capacity. Dea 
lly guaranteed. Cata- 
G explains this wonderful ¢~} 
ire and our full line, 
Send forit nowe Address 
partment 80 
FALAMAZOO TANK -& SILO 
KALAMAZOO, MICH, 



































sas Ciey, Mo 
Ne. Ft. Worth, Tex. 






























THE DAIRY | 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 




















Grain for Cows on Pasture 


As the milk flow goes down day by 
day, good dairymen begin to think of 
feeding grain on pasture. Many of 
them after feeding grain for a few 
days and finding but little response 
in the milk pail, claim that there is 
nothing in it and discontinue the 
practice. 

We believe that there are some cows 
which should be fed grain on pasture. 
As a general rule all cows producing 
over three gallons of milk daily should 
be fed grain. The response in the milk 
pail may seem slight, but one may feel 
reasonably sure that in the end grain 
feeding will pay with high producing 
cows. To a cow giving three gallons 
of milk on ordinary midsummer pas- 
ture, we would aim to feed three or 
four pounds of a mixture of corn, bran 
and oats with a handful of oil meal 
added. To cows producing four gal- 
lons we would feed four or five pounds 
of this mixture. 

For a time after short pastures be- 
gin many cows will keep up their milk 
flow by drawing on their reserve fat. 
Then they start to go down and grain 
feeding seems to do little to check the 
decline. Experiments indicate, how- 
ever, that grain feeding on midsum- 
mer pasture, while not having much in- 
fluence at the time, increases consid- 
erably the milk flow in the fall when 
the cows are brought in from pasture. 
In other words, the grain feeding has 
maintained a supply of reserve fat. 
Where but little attention is paid to 
dairying, we doubt if it will pay to feed 
grain on pasture. But the man who is 
in earnest in the dairy business will 
probably find the feeding of grain to 
many of his cows worth while when 
pastures are short. 





Don’t Build Your Silo Too 
Large 


A great many of our readers will 
build silos this summer and fall. We 
hope they will, for we think it will be 
wise economy to do so. The silo is no 
longer an experiment. It used to be 
regarded as a good thing for the dairy- 
man, and that’s all; but We are finding 
out that the silo is a good thing for 
the cattle feeder. The only farmers to 
whom it is not profitable are those 
who grow grain for sale and have no 
live stock; for silage is not a market- 
able commodity. It must be consumed 
on the farm, and live stock are the only 
consumers. 

The mistake to which men are most 
liable in building silos is building them 
too large. The farmer is disposed to 
think that if a small silo is a good 
thing, a large one is better. Before 
building his silo, the farmer should 
consider how much silage he is likely 
to need. This depends first on how 
many days he will feed it, which varies 
with the climate and the season. In 
most of our territory he will want to 
feed a hundred and fifty days; in some 
sections a hundred and eight. The 
next thing to consider is the number of 
live stock to be fed, and how much 
silage cach onc will require. 

You can figure on forty pounds for 
each cow, thirty pounds for a small 
one, each day. You can figure on the 
same amount for a steer in the first 
stages of fattening, and a decreasivg 
amount toward the finish, or an ave.- 
age of twenty pounds a day for the 
whole feeding period. You can figure 
on fifteen or twenty pounds a day for 
your stock cattle. If your silage is all 
right, you can safely give some to your 
horses. If moldy, you had better not 
give it to them. Stock hogs will not 
make much use of it, fattening hogs 
none. 

The first thing to consider then is 
how many tons of silage you will need. 
You must not build the silo so large 
that you cannot take off of it at least 
two inches of silage a day in winter, 
and three to four inches in summer. 
For silage, like everything else con- 
taining moisture, deteriorates when 
exposed to the air. We have known a 
good many farmers to get into trouble 
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Cream Separator as right now. 
a hl ‘ . 
The ‘“dog days’’ 

without a separator and when the 


This is 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 








“DOG DAYS’ THE BEST 


There was never before as good a time to buy a DE LAVAL 
are at hand when dairying is most difficult 


ment in quality 
greatest through the use of a good separator, 
which with present high prices means even 
more now than ever before. 

Then there 
and labor, which counts for more in summer 
than at any other season and often alone 
saves the cost of the separator, aside from 
all its other advantages. 


LAVAL superiority counts for most over other 
separators,—in closer skimming, larger capa- 
city, easier running, 
cleaning and absolute sanitariness. 

A DE LAVAL Cream Separator bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the year, and it-may be bought for cash 
or on such liberal terms as to actually pay for itself. 

Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or drop us 
a line and we will have him look you up. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


BUY ONE 


increase in quantity and improve- 
of cream and butter are 


is the great saving of time 


likewise the season when DE 


easier handling, easier 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











by building their silos so large that 
they could take off only an inch a day. 
The result was a poor quality of silage 
and a great amount left over for an- 
other year. This involves a loss of a 
few inches on the top of what is left 


over. This loss can be avoided, how- 
ever, by cutting up some dry corn 
stalks or other vegetable matter, 


spreading it on top of the silage, and 
sowing oats on it, thus sealing it, so to 
speak. In fact, it is better to do this 
with every silo. 

Sometimes we are asked if a man 
should build a silo for five or ten cows. 
We doubt if it would pay; for to ex- 
clude the air you must have height to 
your silo. Hence it is folly to build 
one less than twenty feet in height, 
better twenty-four, better still thirty. 
The old method, when silage was first 
introduced, was to make a pit, fill it 
with silage and then weight it down. 
Better have your weight from the 
height of the silo rather than by put- 
ting on weights of any sort. If our 
readers will bear this in mind, they 
will not likely make a mistake. 

We have often advised building a 
summer silo. We must figure on the 
minimum cost of producing live stock. 
There comes a time (almost every 
summer) when the pastures will be 
short and bare. The cows will begin 
to dry up, and the fly becomes a bur- 
den. At such a time, blessed is the 
man who has a summer silo near his 
barn, in which his cows ¢1n be fcd on 
silage in the day time and go out on 
the scant pasture at night, when the 
flies have folded their wings and gone 
to sleep. This will very materially re- 
duce the cost. 

Therefore we say: Build a winter 
silo; learn how to build it; learn how 
to fill it, and learn how to use it. Hav- 
ing learned the first lesson, go on to 
the second, which is to build a summer 
silo. Better build two silos of medium 
size, rather than one that is too large. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, 35¢ TO JANU- 
ARY 1S 


Thirty-five cents will now pay for a 
trial subscription to this farm paper every 
week the balance of 1913 ($2.10 will pay 
to January 1, 1917). This is a special in- 
troductory offer, to make it easy for new 
folks to get acquainted with your favorite 
farm paper. In clubs of three or more, the 
price is only 25 cents each for trial sub- 
scriptions. Tell all your neighbors. No 
special authority required to obtain the 
benefit of this bargain—simply send the 
orders. Club raisers may have choice of 
a useful sewing awl, convenient pliers, or 
strong combination wrench-and-thread- 
cutter as a premium for a club of only 
four trial subscriptions. Either premium 
worth over 50 cents, Mention your choice. 


Only $2 Bown 


One Year to Pay! iF; 


$26 












Buys the New Butter- 7 


easy cleaning, close skim-" 
ming, durable. Guaranteed Fy 
a lifetime. Skims 95 qts. 
per hour. Made also in four 

Teer sizes up to 6 1-2 shown he 


30 Days’ Free Trial Earns its own cost 


and more by what 







t saves In crea am. 
alog Fone jer and * “dire: »ct-from-factory’’ offer, 
buy irom the manufacturer and save half. uz 

ALBAUGH- DOVER Co. 
2278 Marshall 'Bivd. CHICAGO 








Easy to Run, Hard to Wear Out 


BEATRICE Se COMPANY 
iene col n, a 


Dm? 












Store Your 


Grain! == Se 


for best market prices. Save ff 
time in filling and remov- 


ing grain, The ‘ 
deeieal Steel 
GRAIN BIN 


—can’t rast, break or wear out. Costs nomore 
than wood—lasts forever. Portable. Big door and 
convenient spouts. Send name on postal now for 
tmtercsting booklet and jow prices. Address 


Bashneli Tank Works, 000 Main St. Bushneti, i. 


ump ~Grind-Saw 


MADL Ap- 
a USE 


Woow Mille Ar 

















Cata- 
log free. Agents wanted, 
Perkins Wind Mil! & Engine Co. 
Est. 1860, 125 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind, 


THE DODGE 
GRAIN BIN 


Made of Weavy iron 
' and Not Light Steel 


Built in sizes from 500 to 2,000- bus. 
Fire, Rat, Weather and Burglar Proof. 
Built to hold Seeds, Flax and Small 

Grain, 
Write for Grain Bin Catalog and Prices. 
FORT DODGE CULVERT COMPANY 
CHICAGO FORT DODGE SIOUX CITY 























Address communications to Fort Dodge, Ia. 
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Get Aboard This Machine 
And Ride It To Success 


The way has been paved for you The de- 
mand for machine cut ditches is larger than 
ever before. All you need to get on the in- 
side of the contract ditching business is a 


BUCKEYE 
Traction Ditcher 


This machine will set youup in a business 
that will pay you from $15 to $18 a day, dig- 
ging drainage ditches for the farmers in your 
neighborhood. 


The Buckeye ranks with the thresh- 
ing machine and tractor for good, all- 
around efficiency; it is helping thous- 
ands of farmers to get a bigger and 
better crop production by teaching 
them the importance and necessity of 
well tiled land. 


It cuts from 10) to 1% rods of true, straight, 
perfectly graded ditches a day. It does the 
work more than twice as fast as hand labor 
and so much better that there’s no compari- 


son. 
Write for Catalog 2 Today 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 


FINDILAY, OHIO 
oe 





| Training the Colt for Show 


Professor Potter, of the animal hus- 
bandry department of the Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College, gives some hints on 
showing colts in the following: 

“In showing horses at county and 
state fairs and horse shows, especially 
in showing colts, it is important that 
the animals be trained for the occasion 
or they are unlikely to show their 
work. 

“One of the first things is to teach 
the colt to behave himself and be quiet, 
so that he will not get excited, tear 
around, and ‘act up’ like a naughty 
child before company, when led into a 
crowd. 

“The next step is to teach the colt to 
stand still when it is required. Then 
he must be taught to stand in the prop- 
er position, with is feet squarely under 
him, his front feet side by side, and his 
hind feet also side by side, his head up 
and his ears forward. 

“This will not only require training; 
| it will mean that the owner or attend- 
ant will need to be constantly on the 
lookout to see that the animal main- 
tains his position. One frequently sees, 
at county fairs, men bringing in good 
horses and standing with their hands 
in their pockets while allowing the 
horses to stand down on one side with 

















. 
Weigh Your Own Produce 
and know positively that you are getting a 
“square deal.” 
Mistakes may cost you thousands of dollars. 
You have absolute protection with a 
McDONALD PITLESS SCALE. 
It is the most substantially built, the strong- 
est, heaviest, most accurate wagon and stock 
scale you can buy at any price. Requires no pit. 
Can be erected by anybody. Channnel steel 
frame will last a lifetime—Protected bearings 
—Cannot freeze. Used for 
weighing U.S. Mails. Un- 3 
equalled accuracy. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
Flying Dutchman Dealers 
sell them. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept.20 MOLINE, ILL. 

















WOVEN 
WIRE 
GATES 


, 


Stronger Than Thre 


Filled with solid steel bars instead 

of woven wire. Double automatic 

latch locks gate, you don’t have to 
fasten {t. The whole gate raises to swing 
above snowbanks (other gates drag in the snow at 
the hinge end). 


6. L. GADE, 25 Main St. lowa Falls, lowa 


DoYou Want This 
Steel GateFREE 





One farm- 


% helping us in- 
== troduce Tro Jan 
Gates to his neighbors. Write for particulars. 


The Best Steel Gate in the World 


High carbon steel frame. All No. 9 
wire mesh. Special hinges. 
latch. Steel ceater brace. 
at either end. Sold on 30 days’ trial at our spe- 
cial direct-to-you factory price. 


W. K. VOORHEES, Mar. Standard Mfg. Co. 
302 Main &t. Cedar Falis, lowe 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days | 








Neighborly. 


their heads at one side, in no way 
showing off their points as good forses. 
Neither the owner nor the horse, in 
such case, shows at his best. 

“The horse Ied into the show ring 
should always have a good bridle, and 
never should be brought in with just a 
halter, as it is impossible to handle a 
horse properly without a bridle. 

“The colt should be taught to lead 
properly to show his action to good ad- 
vantage. He should learn to walk or 
trot up by the side of the attendant 
and pull forward on the lead rein, not 
backward. The attendant should hold 
the horse with but one foot of rein be- 
tween his hand and the bit. 

“In trotting the colt fo the bridle, it 
should be taught to step up in good 
shape, and pull forward on the rein in- 
stead of backward. In teaching the colt 
to trot for show, the attendant must 
run beside the horse’s shoulder, always 


keeping step with the horse. An at- | 


tendant who stumbles along in his own 
gait can not be expected to make the 
horse travel at his best. 

“Attention to these points will make 
a world of difference in the appearance 
of the horse in the ring. It will make 
a poor horse look better, and will pre- 
vent a good horse from appearing 
badly.” 





Seeding Rye for Hay 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“T would like to know about seeding 
rye this fall about the first of Septem- 
ber to be cut for hay next summer. 
Here in South Dakota we don’t get 
enough wild hay on the land to pay 
to let it lie for hay. I was going to sow 
rye for this purpose and would like to 
know at what time it should be cut to 
make the best of hay.” 

Rye makes a fair quality of hay, al- 
though it is rarely so used. It should 
be cut just as the heads are coming 
out. Cut at this time the yield should 
be from a ton to a ton and a half per 
acre. One of our readers who fed the 
hay several years ago claimed that it 
was almost, but not quite equal to tim- 
othy. Analyses indicate that it has 
much the same value as oat hay. Or- 
dinarily we would not think that it 
would pay to seed rye for hay, but 
under our correspondent’s conditions 
it may be the thing to do. Early Sep- 
tember is the time to seed rye in 
South Dakota. What do our readers 
think of seeding rye for hay? 


























Make Every Acre 
Pay Bi 


est Profits 


The Hart-Parr ONE MAN Plowing Outfit 
Illustration shows how easy it is to free a sing 
bottom of trash, without disturbing the adjustment 
of the rest of the plow, while tractor is in mutic 
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Deep, Early Fall Plowing 





is the foundation of an ideal, mellow seed bed 





—one that is best for seed germination and 
growth. But early fall plowing that is deep 
enough to secure lens results would ruin the 
sturdiest horses and prove a Costly operation. 
Instead of risking your horses, do your fall 
plowing witha 


HARE PAR 


Superior and Original Feat- 
ures of Design Found Only 
in the small, light Hart-Parr 
Tractor and Self Lift Plow. 


Tractor ~“i#**«t weight, 


yet great strength. 
Only 300 parts—others have 800 
to 1500. Main frame isastrong, 
one-piece casting. Drive wheels 
with wonderful wave form lugs, 
are solid steel castings—not built 
up or pieced. Driver lugs give 
31 percent greater surface contact 
than any other. Can be equipt 
with Hart-Parr “Hold Fast’’ ex- 
tension lugs, the lugs with a bull 
dog grip in soft soil. Especially 
designed carburetor operates ef- 
ficiently on cheapest kerosene. 


—3314 percent lighter 
Plow P , 


than any other and has 
one-third less parts. Combined 
automatic and hand lift. To 
raise or lower bottoms, merely 
pull a rope attached to clutch 
lever. Any one bottom may be 
taised with hand lift attachment 
without disturbing adjustment of 
restofplow Spring beamcoupler 
enables plows to skid around or 
over obstructions and prevents 
breakage. 











OIL TRACTOR- 


and save time, labor and money. The small light trac- 
tor and ‘‘Self-Lift’”? plow shown in the illustration 
make an Ideal One-Man Outfit for farms of 100 to 320 
acres. You operate both tractor and plow right from 
the engine platform. Easily plow roto 15 acres daily 
—6to8 inchesdeep—the work of 12 good horses. Work 
the outfit 24 hours daily, if necessary. It never tires 
or gets overheated. 


Fall Plowing Means Bigger Profits 


With this oucfit, youcan follow up harvesting and 
threshing without delay and killinjurious weeds, in- 
sects, grubs and bugs before they doany damage. You 
can turn up new plant life, conserve the rainfall and 
distribute your farm labor more evenly over entire year. 
When spring comes, your rush work is a simple task 
instead of 2 heavy round of hard work. Your plowing 
is done— you need only disc and seed and do it with 
this same tractor. And no matter how wet or back- 
ward the season, with your plowing out of the way, 
you can get your seed in several weeks earlier and 
give it a better start. 


Power for All Farm Werk 


And remember—this Hart-Parr Tractor is more 
than aone purposeoutfit. In additionto plowing, use 
it for discing, seeding, harrowing, harvesting, thresh- 
ing and hauling; fill silos, shell corn, in fact, do all 
your traction and belt work with it. 

We build a size for every farm, large or small. We 
can meet your power requirements, 


Write today for catalog, special circulars and 


expert information on fower farming costs. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 




















Tilustration shows how Hart-Pare 
“Hold Fast” lugs grip the ground 
and pullout straight away with- 
out tearing up the soil. 





220 Lawler St. Charles City, Ia. 
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GRAIN DUMPS HAVE THE 
RIGHT PRINCIPLE 


The “Camp” is the only Grain Dump manufactured with the 
HYDRAULIC PRINCIPLE—that means there’s no friction—nothing 
to get out of order—operated with lightest draft. The “Camp” 
is free from gears and cog wheels, The one continuous drag 
chain for receiving hopper and Hydraulic Jack guarantees against 
elevator troubles. Only the finest cypress used. No, 55 sprocket 
chains. Weare sole patentee on folding both elevator and derrick 

‘ The compact Arrangement of thisdump 
insures absolute satisfaction. There are 

60 many good features that you should 
not buy an elevator until you have in- 
vestigated the““Camp” Write for 

our free catalog, then make @ 
comparison and etudy our princ- 
iple—you’ll be convinced that this 

product is the one you want. 


WRITE TODAY 


DEPT. N 
WASHINGTON, - ILLINOIS 





CYCLONE-WAUKEGAN 


Eyclone Victor Gates are strong;|Cyclone Fence is built 
permanent. Frames of high car-|of large heavily galvanize 
bontubular steel; fabric of ed wire; sag-proof; easy FF 
heavy, rust-proof wire;|to erect. Low cost. Calf 
stock-proof lock.|on your dealer or - 
Guarantecd write us, for 
for life. - 
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v A yon can put your seed \ 
y corn in prime condition 
i and keep it that way 

through the _ winter, 
untilplanting time with 


£ WHITWORTH CORN DRYER 


Dries every kernel thoroughly; no moulding. Will 





ars, each one separately and rigidly in its 

jo en see them all at a glance. Rack is 6 feet 

£3 feet wide. Frame of heavy steel bars; pins 
a galvanized ‘steel wire. 

vag only $6. 75—We have a special Combin- 

1 Offer that will interest yor. Write us about it. 


Mfg. Co., P. 0. Box 6258 , Cedar Rapids, la, 


:200 to 300 lb. 
Hog worth 


O f 
> 
Then why D ot rar your 


from Ch¢ 
Joucan thus aa heavy losses! 


De Vaux 
Cholera Antitoxin 


res sick hogs and immunes 
healt thy ones. It is the only suc- 








Booklet 













cated eee Cholera remedy Pele 


nm, Notanexperiment. Successful for 16 years, 
“SPECIAL OFFER—Complete Outtit, including 
sringe and enough Antitoxin to immune 30 hogs, 

i @, Don’t delay. Write NOW! 
Booklet | Free, with simple instructionsand letters 
from farmers showing wonderful results. Address 
FH. DE Vaux ANTITOXIN CO., Dept. A, 4730 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
























Empire Steel Wheels are strongest, 
most durable, best in every way. Ifthe 
were not we would not dare ship a full 

set for a 3) days’ free trial. We know that actual 
use will prove how indispensable they are. Will 
make your old wagon good as new—lighten your 
work—make hauling 25% easier—save money because 
they never need repairs. All sizes, fit any axle, 
Write for big free book and particulars of our Free 
Trial Proposition; also special offer on new model 
Empire Handy Wagons—20 styles. Write today. 
EMPIRE MFG.CO,, Box76B Quincy, 


& 








ECONOMY STEEL SILO ROOF 
No silo is complete without it. 
For Round Silos--wood, cement, 
hollow tile, brick or concrete. 

=n = gauge steel. ay 4 hea -_ on, 

HT} Rust and Lightning 

B woes SILO & MFG, 00, 538 NEW YORK AVE., DES F MOINES, IOWA. 


ECONOMY STOVE LID 


for cook stove orrange. Saves its cost in One 
Day (infuel and time). Twenty-five cents by mail 
postpaid. Money back If not satisfied. 

ECONOMY LID co., Norton, Kansas 








WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 

Yield guaranteed. Write for catalog and circular, de- 
scribing the most wonderful variety ever introduced in 
the U.S. BERRY’S IMPROVED KHARKOV. Just im- 
ported direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder 
known and withstands the severest winters. Have im- 
proved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
Rye. Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass Seed. 
Write for circular, free samples, special low prices. 


A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 104 Clarinda, lowa 


ALFALFA fer: 


Per bu. 
Best Non-lrrigated Seed---99.6 

%& germination $9.75. Absolutely amoral. North- 
ern grown, extremely hardy. No seed better. Have Tur- 
kestan alfalfa, grass seeds all kinds. Ask for our Latest 
@p. Book on growing alfalfa, Catalog and Samples, 
AllSent Free, Wecansave youmoney. Write today. 
« A- BERRY SEED CO., Box 404 Cees: 1OWA 




























bsolutely pure, free of weeds. vigorous 
ardy. northern grown, non-irrigated 
The kind that will grow on your land. 
Sold on approval. Get free samples 
and cultural instructions; big seed 
catalog and wholesale price lists. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO., 
x 10 Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Turkey Red 
Winter Wheat 


ra choice, grown — seed that won first 
at i 1s short course. Makes big yield. $1.35 
ber bushel f. o. b. 


C. F. JONES, Rippey, lowa 


GOOD recleaned, 
not irrigated seed. 
Write for samples 
and prices. 

J. JACOBSON 


Formoso, Kas. 




















SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 

for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 
CLOVER circular how to grow it sent free on re- 
———_ duest. E. BARTON. Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 





“ress, name of farm or business, printed on 100 
re envelopes, postpaid for 50 cents. 
MONITOR PRESS, Pilot Mound, Iowa, 


s OUR Return Card, including name and ad- 
go. 


No stamps. 





Iowa Tax Valuation 


The Iowa executive council acting as 
a state board of equalization last week 
made known its valuation of the var- 
ious kinds of property subject to tax- 
ation. The total taxable value was 
fixed at $920,074,182, an increase of 30 
per cent, and the state tax levy was re- 
duced from 3.4 mills to 2.9 mills, a re- 
duction of a little more than 14 per 
cent. The valuation of farm land has 
been advanced about 32 per cent, of 
farm live stock about 15 per cent; of 
railroads about 18 per cent. 

The value of the farm land per acre 
in the different counties was fixed at 
the figures indicated in the following: 

Adair, $56.33; Adams, $64.65; Allama akee, 


$38.40; Appanoose, $46.80; Audubon, $72.32; 
Benton, $75.98; Black Hawk, $72.09; Boone, 


$73.88; Bremer, $67.52; Buchanan, $62.50; 
Buena Vista, $78.68; Butler, $68.94; Cal- 
houn, $74.24; Carroll, $74.56; Cass, $73.30; 


Cedar, $80.20; Cerro Gordo, $66.12; Chero- 
kee, $78.00; Chickasaw, $61.44; Clarke, 
$49.28; Clay; $62.72; Clayton, $54.56; Clin- 
ton, $74.24; Crawford, $76.44; Dallas, 
$73.25; Davis, $42.04; Decatur, $46.03; Del- 
aware, $67.00; Des Moines, $72.56; Dick- 
inson, $55.65; Dubuque, $58.39; Emmet, 
$57.40; Fayette, $66.67; Floyd, $66.86; 
Franklin, $71.56; Fremont, $60.32; Gree ne, 

















$76.31; Grundy, $82.04; Guthrie, $63.3 
Hamilton, $73.60; Hancock, $55.13; Hardin, 
$74.48; Harrison, $60.80; Henry, $73.16; 
Howard, 54.96; Humboldt, $70.40; Ida, 
$79.3 Iowa, $75.90; Jackson, $55.20; Jas- 
per, $76.16; popes $63.36; Johnson, 
$74.24; Jones, $62.94; Keokuk, $68.34; Kos- 
suth, $53.00; ‘Lee, $66.56; Linn, $70.23; 
Louisa, $70.98; Lucas, $44.80; Lyon, $72.00; 
Madison, $62.28; Mahaska, $69.83; Marion, 
$62.72; Marshall, $79.15; Mills, $69.12; 
Mitchell, $69.58; Monona, $55.84;. Monroe, 
$14.40; Montgomery, $75.00; Muscatine, 
$75.80; O’Brien, $76.80; Osceola, $65.28; 
Page, $75.00; Palo Alto, .55; Plymouth, 
$78.60; Pocahontas, $68.32; Polk, $79.88; 
Pottawattamie, Poweshiek, $75.92; 
Ringgold, $47.96; "Sac, $78.72; Scott, $82.20; 
Shelby, $76.20; Sioux, $82.00; Story, $79.08; 
Tama, $73.75; Taylor, $60.80; Union, $59.52 
Van Buren, $47.30; W apello, $60.40; Ware 
ren, $63.36; ‘Washington, $72.98; Wayne, 
$53.52; Webster, $71.70; Winnebago, $54.60 
Winneshiek, $48.84; Woodbury, $67.20; 
Worth, $55.18; Wright, $70.96. 


The value of farm live stock was 


fixed as follows: 


HORSES. 
No. Val. Total Value 
Colts, 1 year old. 168,893 $45 $ 7,600,185 
Colts 2 years old. 146,640 70 10,266,480 
Horses 3 years and 
ne --- 901,426 85 76,621,210 
BURIIGMS cicscccccs 8,070 350 2,824,500 
BUCO o6.55.0 55 52,357 90 4,712,13 
“CATT LE. 
Cattle in feeding. 392,428 43 13,004,404 
Heifers 1 year old 398,695 7 6,777,815 
Heifers 2 yr’s. old 222,120 3 5,108,760 
Cows 3 years old 
and older .....1,174,199 28 32,877,572 
Steers 1 year old. 403,604 22 8,879,288 
Steers 2 yrs. old. 146,671 32 ‘4,693,472 
Steers 3 years old 
and older ...... 5,337 3 202,806 
UNE: chucvccasecs Cane 3 2,611,764 
Swine over 6 mos. 
OM. csc dp eretiece a 4,278,170 8.50 36,364,445 


Sheep over 6 mos. 
1) ne RPA Ors AE AL 8.50 36,364,445 
Goats over 6 mos. 
OME sxaikiectecss: S008 2.25 19,419 
Total value live stock........ $215,098,337 


In arriving at the value of the rail- 
road property the council used a new 
method. It obtained the average 
gross earnings of each railroad per 
mile per year for the last five years. 
Then 68 per cent for operating ex- 
penses was deducted from that figure. 
The amount of the taxes per mile was 
deducted. The figure left the council 
used as 7 per cent of the actual value 
per mile. Concerning this method Gov. 
ernor Clarke is quoted as saying: “I 
don’t believe a fairer method of ar- 
riving at the actual value could be 
used. Certainly the railroads cannot 
complain.” 

Had the same method been followed 
in determining the value of farm prop- 
erty its taxable valuation would be re- 
duced at least one-half, and probably 
more. 

If railroads are taxed according to 
their gross earnings why should not 
farm property be taxed according to its 
gross earnings? 

If farm property is taxed on the 
basis of its actual selling value, why 
should not railroads be taxed on the 
basis of their actual selling value? 

The farmers of Iowa would no doubt 
be glad to have answers to these 
questions, 





Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, Ill., August 4, 1913.—Bearish 
reports in regard to winter wheat yields, 
with indications that the damage in the 
northwest to the spring wheat crop had 
been overestimated, started renewed sell- 
ing pressure on wheat a few days ago, and 
The only thing 
that imparted strength to the wheat mar- 
ket recently was sympathy with corn and 
oats, prices for these cereals having been 
advanced rather sharply at times on ac- 
count of the bad corn crop reports and 
the reduced estimate of the oat crop of 
the country. Receipts of wheat in pri- 
mary markets have been running on an 
extremely liberal scale, being far ahead 
of a year ago, and No. 2 red wheat sold 
as low as 86 cents per bushel. 

Cattle prices can be held up only by 
marketing stock very conservatively, and 
even then it is next to impossible to pre- 


prices suffered a decline. 


vent ordinary grassy lots from ruling 
lower. Several declines in prices have 
taken place quite recently, with grassers 


taking the lead, although even good to 
prime corn-fed beeves shared in the down- 
ward movements. On some days the de- 
mand from packers and eastern shippers 
was not sufficient to take the offerings, 
and in spite of reduced values, numerous 
consignments had to be carried over to 
the following day. As is usual at this 
season of the year, the spread in prices 
between the best and the poorest lots is 
extremely wide, but the cheaper kinds are 
still selling very much higher than a year 
ago, while the best are much lower than 
at that time. A year ago beef steers were 
selling at an extreme range of $6.10 to 


$9.75, with the bulk of the trading at $7.25 
to $9.15. Stockers and feeders also have 
continued to sell much higher than last 
year, sales during July last year having 
made at $3.50 to $7.20, but during August 
last year they were much higher, bring- 
ing $4.00 to $8.40, that being the highest 


month of 1912. Last year, as well as this, 
was a rarely exceptional year, with inade- 
quate cattle offerings and extraordinarily 
high prices. 

Too many cattle were received last week 
for the hot weather demand, and prices 
weakened under increased offerings and a 
curtailed general demand, the bulk of the 
steers going at $7.80 to $8.85. The com- 
moner grass-fed steers brought $7.00 to 
$7.90 and the best heavy steers sold at 
$8.75 to $9.10, with a good class going at 
$8.45 to $8.70 and medium class lots pur- 


chased at $8.20 and over. Common to 
prime little yearlings sold at $7.80 to $9.10, 
and butchering cows and heifers found 
buyers at $4.70 to $8.60, while cutters 


$4.20 to $4.60, canners $3.25 to 
bulls $4.50 to $7.85. Lower av- 
stockers and feeders re- 


brought 
$4.15 and 
erage prices for 


sulted from a poor country demand, the 
former selling at $5.50 to $7.60 and the 
latter at $6.60 to $8.00, with a sale of 22 
head of fancy 1,112-pound Short-horn 


Stock 
at $5.50 


feeders to go to Indiana at $8.20. 
and feeder heifers were salable 

to $6.50. Calves had a good outlet at 
$9.50 to $11.00 for light vealers, with sales 
all the way down to $5.00 to $8.25 for the 
heavier weights. Milk cows had a limited 
sale at $50.00 to $75.00, and a fancy Hol- 
stein springer brought $125, the highest 
price recorded in many weeks past. Beef 
steers sold late in the week at an average 
decline of 25 cents, with some lots show- 





ing drops of 30 to 40 cents, while the gen- 
eral run of cows and heifers were off from 


60 cents to $1.00 per 100 pounds from the 
highest time of.the preceding week.. The 
first receipts of northwestern range cattle 
arrived last week, coming from Montana 
and South Dakota, and steers sold at $6.10 
to $7.50 and cows at $5.25 to $6.50. Better 
cattle are expected as the season ad- 
vances. 

Hogs were in good general demand last 
week, but prices had some declines be- 
cause of a determined move upon the part 
of the packers and smaller butchers to 
make better terms for themselves. There 
was a big run of hogs on Monday, when 
43,366 head showed up, resulting in a 
sharp decline in prices, but the receipts 
on other days were moderate in volume, 
with an increasing percentage of rough, 
heavy old sows. These offerings had to 
go at an increasing discount, resulting in 
a considerable widening out in the range 


of prices. As usual, prime light hogs 
were the favorites with buyers, shippers 
especially, and they topped the market 


right along. Prospects for the future ap- 
pear bright, and high prices are generally 
expected, although temporary declines are 
likely to be witnessed from time to time. 
Prices are still far higher than in former 
years, and provisions are much higher 
than a year ago, pork being more than 
$4.00 per barrel higher. After hogs had 
sold last week at $8.15 to $9.35 for com- 
mon to prime lots, there was a little rally 
in values. 

Iiorses were perhaps as active last week 
as could be expected at the midsummer 
period. Demand was extremely slow pret- 
ty nearly all the time, and bids were 
largely naminal on the former basis of 
$85.00 to $125.00 per head for second-hand 
city horses up to $300.00 to $350.00 for the 
better class of drafters weighing 1,600 
pounds and upward, Wee 


Five-Day Market.—The commission mer- 
chants at the Chicago yards and the rail- 
rodds carrying stock to those yards, act- 
ing with the packers, are endeavoring to 
bring about a five-day market. That this 
would be a most desirable thing is well 
understood by everyone who has any 
knowledge of the live stock industry, but 
the Monday and Wednesday markets have 
been established for so long that a dis- 
tribution of the receipts over the five days 
instead of these two is no easy task. 


ALL ABOUT VETCH. 

“The Book of Vetch,’ by Wm. C. Smith, 
of Indiana, published by Successful Farm- 
ing, tells all about this wonderful plant. 
The author describes his own practical ex- 
perience entertainingly. More than this, 
he gives an account of all the station exe 
periments. Our readers may secure this 
book from this office for $1.25, postpaid. 





Liatroeatae Wrestling 
in Your Own Home 

Bean expert wrestler. Learn jiu-jitsu and 
self def w how to take care of your- 
self and hi andle big t men with ease. F. 

BURNS, the world’s greatest scientific A: 
ler, anc trainer of BANE G O?'CH, rid’s 
champion, will now teach you at home by s 
Wort" $c HAMPIONS *yill show you every 
secret, hold, defense an i known to 
Sesdponions For men and bo; rs 
vestigate now. Send ONLY 
lustrated book and full pz ot fhe wih § 
Farmer Burns School of Wrestling 
446Z Ramge Bldg. Omaha, Nebraska 


100 ENVELOPES Parse your 
address correctly PRINTED. Sent any place post- 
paid for 50c. THE HERALD, 

30 Holden St., Tolono, Ill. 
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everybody take advantage of it. 


You rend me one dollar and I will ship you 
my Db 
Use the machine a month. 


PAID BY MYSELF, this, 
and Cleaner. 


‘ terest, payable January 1, 


After 41 
America, 


to which it goes. For example 





Manson Campbell 


on your farm. 
I will send them free. 
extra scree ens and riddles. 


tures—wheat, oats, peas, 
flax, clover, timothy, etc. Takes coc bie, # 

any mixture from flax; buckhorn from 
clover; sorts corn for_drop planter, Re- 
moves foul weed seed and all shrunken, 











dust, dirt and chaff. I 
chaffer. Handles 60 bushels grain per 
hour. Gas power or hanc power. 
Easiest running mill on earth. 
»ostal today and receive 






fonds 
= Write; FREE S by next mail my latest 
Sereio copyrighted book, *‘The C Jhatham 
Separt- system of Breeding Big Crops.” 
ment will dress Dept. 53 


Campbell Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


any, mixture you Minneapolis, Minn. 


sendin. If you’v 
got some impurity in your 
grain that you cannot get 





rid of, don’t get discouraged, 
Writ ital for 


te me, Send pos: Big Free Book. 


My special “ONE DOLLAR OFFER” has 
ers that I have decided to keep it up for ano 


days, pay me my low cash price or 


chine at my freight expense and Pll return your dollar. 
7 Asa matter of fact, $1.00 won’t half pay me a the freight. Ionly want 
s | the dollar to hold as evidence of ¢ 


Chatham Grain Grader and Cleaner 


ears’ experience, I know every grain and noxious weed grown in 
know the section where each one grows. I 
weed that grows on your farm. Experience has shown that a Grain Grader and 

Cleaner should have the special equipment for the particular farming section 
I send an entirely different equipment of 
screens, riddles and gangs to Maine from what I send to California 
scarcely two states in the United States to which I send the same equipment. Thus you 
get the exact outfit to handle the grains and weed seed 
If you want more or different screens, 
Not a penny would I ask for 


The Chatham now handles over 70 seed mix- 
beans, corn, a 


oats, tame oats and smut from seed w the 









eased so many farm- 
er month and thus let 


ALL FREIGHT 

4 Chatham Grain Grader 
If satisfied at end of 30 

ive me your note, without in- 

4. If not satisfied, return the ma- 


& 





ere it is: 
new 1914 





















now every grain and 
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A High School Worth 


> two acres of orchard; three acres of al- | plain cookery for boys. 
Studying falfa; three acres of cereals; one acre for 
During the next few years a large farm house and barn; one acre of road- | the two-year course. 
- b ’ f high schools in Iowa and ad- ways. The farm is irrigated by a thor- 
number 0 1g scnools in ough system of underground pipes of ce- are given special 


joining states will be adding agricul- 
tural and home economics courses. If 
this is to be done intelligently, a care- 
ful study should be made of other 
schools which have been successful in 
this work. The following summary of 


















acres for 
nursery, gardens and 


ment, 


company 
sevenths interest. 

There is a complete set of weather bu- 
reau instruments, and the science classes 





which 


school 


connect 
supply of water furnished by a local water 
in which 


two acres for 
testing plots; 


ground; 
small 


with an abundant 


and rural 


school has a two- 


the 














elementary 
in the handling of milk, poultry culture, 
The household 
economics department, in lieu of a regu- 
lar cafeteria, is serving two dishes daily 
to the pupils of the school. 
materials are supplied by the farm. There 


sanitation. 


erature by actual practice. This class pub- 
lishes a weekly—The Lark. 


2. Camp and 


3. Agriculture 
course referred to elsewhere, particularly 
4. The girls in the 
senior year of the home economics course 


instruction 


Many of the 








the most profitable investment of g , u 

they can possibly make. As 4 nee arte 

for his work, the club raiser for 4 Chan’ 
b 


four trial subscriptions gets his eh,; Y 
a useful sewing awl, a pair oj hemaee pounTR 
ers, or a combination wrenc})- ind-thr qe ate 
cutter. Either premium wo; Teal te 








. : OVer » 
cents. Say which one you prefe; Tj 





FREE LOAN! 


























































































































a report made by Principal J. B. Lil- | make weekly weather reports in the | is @ vegetable garden especially for the F 
lard, of the Los Angeles city schools, Lark. use of the domestic science classes. f 
concerning the Gardena, California, ag- The equipment for the lath and glass Organizations in t School.—Agricul- 

ricultural high school, should be of in- | houses includes in addition to the regular | tural Club; Home Economics Club; mah Ke 
terest and value: : supply of cuttings, seedlings, potted plants, | erary Society; Associated Students (a) plars. 

4 th ugh this } igh school has been in | et¢., plants sent out by the city park de- | ‘ ouncil, (b) El Arador (The Plowman), 
nakation i Si i ars and has been offering | partment, the University of California, the bab hool annual; Lark, a weekly 

rieultiral inetenetion for five veare. i, | and the national Bureau of Plant Industry, | Published by the Current English class; i 
agricultural instruction for five years, in | egies zy : Tennis Club: class organizations: athletic = = = = ==" 
spirit and in name, it has only been the | Courses of Study.—The Gardena Agri- ee A eee aly oer . = = a_i Z 
Cardena Agricultural High Si hool for cultural High School offers seven courses: i football, tennis, basket-ball, base- = = 

hree years, During these three years a | General preparatory; household econom- | Pa | Save Your Engine Money 

: 2 : ee _ . ar -se* agri ays, entertainments anc ie like . ’ # 

ell equipped, I] cultivated farm of ics; agriculture, four-year course; agri- bears ee ne ‘ 1 Days of Get the facts about the wonderful Union Engine 
eee An ERE PE culture, two-year course; commercial, two | 8!ven; but notable the Days o 2to7 horse power. Get our ' 

ourteen acre been developed. aces : : Padres,” a light oper: -sented in May, | 

The buildings are as follows: | year course; normal preparatory; engineer- | ° @°'®™ a light oy = prese ‘ eral | AMAZING FREE OFFE 

Sais 2 ; +14 ing preparatory | 1912, and an agricultural festival extrava- | 

1. The original two-~- ry wooden build- By sista a Se ganza, “A Merry Masque of May,” pre- | that is throwing engine makers into panic. No notes 

ng vhich has been remodeled and made rt} chool employ} in its agricultural : : bay as : i | mortgageorC. 0. D.; justafreeloan. Let the Uaieg 

geal acre atte nah SAGn Sener: GA OREa. ane sented in May, 1913. music and words do your work at our expense. Pumping, shelling gring 

ern in J roar equipmer and ape- department five eachers, an ffers the of both were composed entirely by mem- ing, runs cream separator, Saw, hay press, ensilage ys, 
pearance, following subjects Vegetable gardening, | pre d ] : } ter, dynamo, drills, wells,ete, Lowest priced an 

‘ . : ; ' , a : caine acri. | bers of the faculty. latter about 100 erfect farm engine made. Absolutely guarans 

» Fs ' } liy f 1 ornamenta ardenir rticulture agri- y ated, 

arm mecnans Saag Mein Bicester: pacers eee ieee | pupils took part. ully rated. Skid mounted. 4 cycle, long stroke, sloy 
and concrete, containing ul " V- cultural botany, economic zoology, animal | RS " ‘eae } q speed, hopper cooled, water jacket, automatic mixer 
ge pane f : ; ‘ 4 . pee senate editing: Aaieioc pare | It has been the policy of the school to This factory hes been making for 30 years the fing 
ns, cab sige! tale dias a : ee ee Sagi nies Mines dine = ts teach the pupil, as as possible, in enginesin America. Simply send name today for tal 
Household economi and agriculture pent and cement work, forge, agricul- | Pann £ his vn experienc The princi details of our great free offer. 
. ~ ; erms oO S OV e re ence, 1e - as 
ildi i concrete, Containing tural physics, soils and fertilizers, farm dea 5 : 9 
acre ; : a tees i a or : ptt l pe Tm n = nse aie ae rural law | Pal has selected teachers who are inter- UNION GAS ENGINE WORKS, Dept. 200 KANSAS CITY, mg 
er eceky ee cc iE BE a cas 4 fakin pra vid é wre oe ested in country life and its problems, and | = — 
r ‘ t I ar and economics, far accounts. ie, 
, ‘ ' a s a ‘ T ; ‘ nape eal th is q | C2n use for illustrative material the ex- | 
r ri urs , i he two-y r course agric re is &€ : 
la itor ira i 1 | : A 2 “ periences of the boy or girl in a rural | 
room tore m new course f s lents vho can not or | | senile ‘ 
14 la ng building of ood n- | will t, fe e reas her, take | ee dap fe 
si _ ay rites re Poll Heine ny epee + See Individual property and personal _ 
structed by Car el Cla conte ning | he u our- I urse 1s -ourse | = 400 
. } sponsibility for public property are r ee - 
laboratory, milk room, machiner room, there is less of the lan; mathemat- | icant we - oe — A als: —_ I absolutely guarantee to save you $50tp ig 
A t} r ) hi 1e hoo Jaces greé ‘. Sine 
and ics, history, ete., and it is the first purely mings upon which the school places great $300 on any Galloway gasoline engine. Made ig The 
aes : ; ae emphasis. Pupils are given certain tracts sizes from 1 8-4 h. p. to 15 h. p. famo' h.p. 
5 p, | } t vor ional two-vear course to be offered : a pelt 2 Sie : $95.50 
6. ' ea Pe Los Angeles city high schools. Any | ©f Jand to be, for a definite period of time, 7 Ay for i 
es } ws Angeles ty | 1 schools. Any tbe: - f 

ng “ : | " Lae 8 ep AS ‘ , eb Tis their very own. Once twice a term all $225 to $300 through your dealer. Thi Over 30,09 nat's eX! 

7. Cloth house, built 1 i |} student, regardless of grade, who has the fan nils are called Rat Crh eked Galloway engines in use today. All sold on eame, liberal, freem Mae 1 28t 8 © 

8. Glass house | ability and desire to attempt this two- wad aids sed hs ea oor A ene ae Offer I make you--and all giving eatisfaction. lent thy mm Dousias ° 

mag Ty : this eae , ror guns eens it , day and are made responsible for the ap- Get My c t \ d L Di i aly m 

J. wo po if houses ' \ ear course lé ake 1 ne < lath, b 

ae F , fare naar e ay eee sas pearance and condition of all school prop- Ge : y va alog an ow Direct Prices Seed k 

10. Chicken houses, built 1} This year, in all the household econom- ether Write me before you buy any hig tog 

11. Fertilizer shed | jes and agriculture courses, the half-day Pe 2 : . other style or make. Get my cata- in spr a 

= : —— ~ ss ‘ S RS a rhe principal has appointed a vocational log and low, direct price on the fall 30 

iZ. Barn (built in part t eon- recitation plan has been successfully tried. Alnector Wis function i ch famous Galloway line of frost- natural & 
taining storage loft, t rooms, grain Instead of two hours of recitation and lab- ze ; * sas Tadlines Wace pooel, water cncted engines. Yon thy, clove 

‘ tte eae a a rene ' tell the pupil what to do as to give infor- rvice Department at your dis- part of 
room, harness room, stalls oratory daily for five days, the student ati ee ’ a ee Triste | posal. My special 1913 offer will hel Superior. 

2 aoa ee : eae 7 ace ris half odas ARGO Er. Gastn mation about opportunities in life. This you get an engi e partly or i petter tr: 

Ds arm use OF Seven roon ) OTKRS WO Nall-Gays smOrecove;r, ore ee @ geries of vocation: ee ea = out cost to you. ite : 
farmer's family), with modern plumbing. | emphasis is placed on practice than on — gf npn of vocational 5 ks ary — atonce & 
: | vive ry ex > s rE 2S oO Tork - : 

Equipment.—The animals on the farm | theory. SIVSR DY ESPEMIS sn VATIONS INE WOrs- 225 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa Board 
fnelude three horses, one all purpose geld- While it is the main function of the ++ - exec 
. : : HARVESTER with Binder Attach 
ing and two Percheron mares; two regis- school to teach the most modern methods 35c FOR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. ment cuts and throws in piles on har 
tered cows, one Holstein, one Jersey, in | in agriculture, it nevertheless attempts Special trial rate on Wallaces’ Farmer is pnd choche squeal Sie a core Sane 
registry of merit; one registered calf; four some experimental work in soil, plant and now only 35 cents to January 1, 1914 ($2.10 Sold in every state. Price 620,00, UXTON. a 
dozen chickens from the best breeding animal breeding, irrigation, and so on. pays to a, 1, 1917). ye ye of —°o ee arti tke tase ee eee i. 

: ‘ caine nea ia : teat Mnence Scapa — : or more, the tri rate is only 25 cents. No ou claim for it; the Harvester saved me over 625.00 in 

pens in the west, and several registered Special Classes.—1. Current English, or- special authority micedad to Ratna the abor last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 60 shocks; 
pigs There is a complete set of farm ganized to give boys an opportunity to be- benefit of this bargain offer. Si tess sand will make 4 bushels corn to a shock.” Testimonialsand 600 acre 
tools. The farm is divided as follows: Two | come discriminating readers of current lit- , le Tony 6a: “ht as All ory Ne nd | catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. Address J level, €\ 
t 1€ lar : Hows s $0 the order. our neighbors will find this NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS, bluegra: 
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Most Money 
Offered for 
Premiums 
in- History 
of the Fair 











Bigger, Better, More Complete Than Any Fair Yet Held 
Keeping Pace With the Progress of the State and of the World 
The Exponent of Iowa’s Agricultural and Industrial Achievements 





Larger Number 
and Greater 
Variety of 
Exhibits Than 














AN EDUCATION 

The Iowa State Fair of 
fers an educational oppor- 
tunity no one can afford 


to miss. 


AN IDEAL OUTING 


For all members of the 
family. Come and camp 
out, the best possible way 


to see the Iowa State Fair. 


THE LIVE STOCK 


The most famous breed- 
ing districts in the world 
are sought out by the men 
who compete for live stock 
honors at the fair—hence 


the fair shows the world’s 


isa< ‘ eet 





best live stock. 





tory of the Fair. 








Cou 
Ever Before md 
HORSES 
From France, Belgium, Jourd 
Scotland, old Virginia, the ear 
Sunny South, all the fa- $i 
mous racing and breeding 
districts of the world. 
FARM MACHINERY am 
Over sixty acres of farm tw 


machinery. This great ex- 
hibit offers the farmer his 
best opportunity to keep up- 
to-date on farm machinery, 
which is so vital in the suc- 
cessful management and 
conduct of the farm. 


THE BEST FARM 
METHODS 


Object lessons that the 
farmer can cash into dol- 
lars are taught in the ex- 








Herefords in a Judging Ring at the Lowa State Fair. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER More can be learned i’:at is of practical value at the lowa State Fair in a few days than is possible in any other way. 
RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT All crave recreation, it means new life, forgetting troubles, better health and spirits. 


Old Mexico, great night show depicting the historical event, The Capture of Old Mexico—one of the 
most spectacular exhibitions ever put on. Special Act—Horses Diving Forty Feet Into a Tank of Water—Polo—Dashing Down a Seventy Foot Incline at Lightning 
Speed and Turning a Complete Somersault Twenty Feet in Mid-Air on Roller Skates. 


The Best Race Program in the His- 


Four Great Bands of Music, Eighteen Concerts Daily. 


IOWA STATE FAIR AND EXPOSITION, DES MOINES, IOWA, AUG. 20th TO 28th 


Cc. E. CAMERON, Alta, Iowa, President A. R. COREY, Des Moines, Iowa, Secretary 


hibits at the fair. 
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Corn suffering for rain. Winter wheat 20 used to 































































of a pe A T A Queer Threshing Machine.—lt 
te re Tracts B suffering for rain. Winter wheat 2 ! it x 
4 Dremiys E and C to 35 bushels. Oats 250 to 50 bushels. | pe the custom in the rural districts of 
va club Haying finished. Threshing in full swing. - aa ol 
Choie, county HOME PLUS CITY CONVENIENCES H. A. Mueller Mexico to thresh grain in a very odd way. 
fi € ates « ah. 4 : . AE once ; sai ’ : F . : : " 
ere i p itting on the market a number of Montgomery County (sw), Iowa, August First a circle was cleared of brush and so 
over’ ye and ten acre “ac oo age 5 or = Sa tana ist.—Weather dry, crops and pastures forth so as to resemble a circus ring. 
La , ‘ reg he 2 Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 2 2} ‘or saring . > iring - ‘ ; ‘a . 
9 Lake. “eae — and half none all sections of our lartince If vCux. ante at See: need Roomy Corn earing, ong ' eae Then it was “puddled;” that is, water was 
i i, assured. Cars each way every hour % Avia pet eee 2 reported For Threshing progressing. Cattle look well; , i 
Aer eA oo ra . ae reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. . 5 youred until the ring was v. The 
ge birdi ee eee eee Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports not many hogs left on account of disease; poured on until the ring was muddy. Then 
rporatl : oy adage should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday ‘ : ‘ y scarce £ io y r sheep were driven aro 1 tl sircle til 
sastdence lote a couple years } ‘by ‘ : : *k sce » and high.—N. W. | Sheep were driven aroun 1e circle untii 
esidence . 3 within a « vuple years. | morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the all kinds of stock scarce and hig ; 
rowing in the direction of thes nig current issue Nelson. they had trodden it down hard. After 
the large rrowtt F own ir 3 i Seat . ae ; rs y : : : 
th shed etteloties saad 4 oe rhe ae Initials following county and state designate the Will County (w), Ill, Aug. 1st.—No rain that it was allowed to dry or literally 
olning one se tracts has been : part of the state from which the report comes. (n) P : < aeewe has bee injured: bake i . ner are 
The land is the best we have in signities northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the since July 14th; corn has been injured; make in the sun, being first smoothed off 
jand ina pet st no ipa teh southwester rn, ete. : most of the best corn keeping good color. | not unlike as a cement floor is gone over 
icking, gardening and chicken rais- a hen? ese RS a 2 > es tte : <a - : ~~ ry . : , araa Pt ow 4% aa of 
e Sey products, AR ann ad aEen RoTanand econ eres —— Threshing in full blast; Winter wheat fine; with smoothing boards. After it was dried 
os sin Mason City. During the suminer Wapello County (se), Iowa, Aug. 1st.— | rye not so good, 10 to 15 bushels; oats 10 the grain was put on, and the sheep were 
Peaches t orters “5 hie gran “hae For? ae Hot dry weather, only one small rain. to 30 bushels, nice quality. Potatoes dry- again driven around the ring until the 
» Kens, C8ES & yarden tr Oo urther 7 Pian P . ie _ ® ‘ 
iit cs “eS a a . Well cultivated corn holding its own well. | ing up.—C. W. Johnson. threshing was completed. Of course mod- 








‘ Threshing on; oats 25 to 40 bushels, late Iriqouis County (w), Ill August 8d.— | ern methods have taken the place of the 
i ’ jouls A ’ “4 K piace 
The CLARK- SMITH co. oats, 25; wheat, 12 to 15. Pastures dry Oats cut; threshing commenced. Corn threshing rings in nearly all communities, 
MASON CITY, 1OWA but stock doing well. Second crop clover | good. Weather very dry. Pastures short. | and yet there may still be found one now 
me — will be short S. S. Cohagan. Stock in good condition.—M. J. Dionne. and then in some remote districts.—Chris- 










































V.ayne County (s), Ill, July 25th.— De Kalb County (n), Ill., August 1st.— tian Herald. 
A a Needing rain; corn firing. Wheat small Weather dry. Corn needs rain now but ss ——— a 
acreage, 15 to 25 bushels. Oats, failure. not suffering badly. <A very dry June sent 
Missouri Farms Grass and meadows not half crop. Young the roots down deep which is its salvation The Mule That Made 
grass and clover failure, dead from the } now. Oats an average crop; threshing be- Missouri Famous 
semasLe drouth.—Elwell Hohman. gun, quality good. Hay and pastures are Callaway County, Missouri is cred- 
Wayne County (nw), Neb., July 31st.— abundant. Potatoes poor. Hogs scarce ited with being the greatest muie-feeding 
GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. Small grain cut, not so good, being a lit- | owing to cholera last year.—Andrew aid p Biyndieetonry brornag tounge’ pe oe 
ced an Gorn Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands tle too dry. Nice rain Sunday: need Graham. raising sections in the central Missouri. Its 
| eUaranteet ’ soaking rain. Early potatoes light crop; Pike County (e), Mo., Aug. 1st.—Only fame as a stock feeding center can be at- 
et slow Highly improved farms of 80 acres up. Good late ones look well. Corn still looking | one rain to wet the ground since August ae per hn i rah ioe ae ao 
re the fat ar pe Pigg pte gen ye Oo good.—John C. Davis. 15th. Corn burning up; bottom land will fine blue grass pastures, Lands in Callaway 
oday for tyy ee lowa farmers here, all prosperous. Cass County (n), Minn., July 29th.—Too | make some corn. Clover hay good, but County lay along the route of the Ocean-to- 


Most natural dairy country inU.S. Taxes much rain since July 4th. There has been | light; timothy one-fourth to three-fourths Ocean highway, the Old Trails route, (Mis- 




























SA am Oe . 2 ; J ‘ : a ° ; b sourl’s official state highway), and numerous 
5 Cm, ae "a eeaene bce Wax the greatest fall in ten years; lots of dam- tons per acre. Oats practically a failure. Other graded and macadam roads are under 
stating about what you want. age done on lowlands. Hay badly dam- | Wheat fairly good, some yields 25 bushels. construction. If you want to settle in a 
H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri Suet, Core lost 20 per cent in July. Fos | Barly potators fair. But few cattle of Sceaie aot Setersution ex Calteweg Comme 
ss Seller of Adina cars Black Dirt tatoes look good yet.—J. B. Yost. feed. Stockers very high and _ scarce; by writing for land list containing 100 farme 
} 6 Carroll County (n), Mo., July 31st.— milkers selling from $50.00 to $85.00; fair — bea sale _ this famous county of 
Hot and getting dry for corn. Pastures | crop of spring pigs. Some plague yet in mperial Missouri. 
short. Wheat threshing well under way. | the county.—Jas. T. Shaw. JAMESON REALTY CO., Box A, Fulton, Mo. 
es The Best Land You Can Buy Fat stock most all gone to market.—W. Sac County (nw), Iowa, Aug. 3d.— 
F. M ‘ Threshing 10 to 25 bushels barley; 20 . 
® * es . . reshing on, 10 to 25 bushels barley; 2 G d St k d G F 
ite I for Dairying and Stock Raising Keokuk County (se), Iowa, July 30th. | to 40 bushels of early oats, late oats will | 00 OCK and Grain Farm 
That's exactly what I offer you in the “red land” of Hot and dry; no rain since the 20th of | be better. Potatoes failure. Grass has 240 acres. 1 mile from town Dillon, 44 miles from 
Douglas County, Wisconsin. Markets unexcelled. | June. Pastures dry. Corn needs rain | stopped growing. Corn holding out well, pec ge wore wad aus, ae oe nani 
Oaly 14 mt les from po neg a a oe badly. Oats average close to 40 bushels.— | tasseled, 7 to 8 feet high but needs rain | jand; ail fenced and cross-fenced I just got this 
onal gad vipers ce eres e late ont John W. Borden. badly; heavy stands on spring plowing | farm, am no farmer, and will sell very cheap. 
earliest killing frost Oct ri ag < b : oF. HIGLEY 
inspring May 10th, giving 143 days immunity. Rain- Wapello County (se), Iowa, July 21st.— | suffering most. A wet May and dry July | 9,9 wainwright Bid... St. Louis, Mo 
oan aren pool in the pol ge gg cm Weather very dry; the corn needs rain, | made a fine hay crop. Stock water and = = wee saa 
ral grass co ci sd . : 2 — z 
thy, clover. blue grass and alfalfa. My lands are a | Pastures also. Threshing commencing; pastures getting short. This hot, dusty Our 1913 List Just Out 


part of the strip along the south shore of Lake 
Superior. from Superior to Bayfield, and there is no 
better tract of Jand in any state in the Union. Come 
at once and investigate. 

H. A. JOHNSON, Owner 
Board of Trade Bldg., Superior, Wis. 


$42 Acres Black Missouri 
Soil, $75 Per Acre 


800 acres ae bottom, black loam, no rocks, all 
level, every foot tillable; in corn, wheat, clover and 
bluegrass this year; 40 acres good timber; good rail- 
road station and school house on farm; five sets im- 
provements, two extra good; plenty of water, fenced 
and cross fenced; 10 miles from Pleasant Hill, 40 
miles from Kansas City, macadam roads nearly all 









the way: best high class farm bargain we have ever 
offered; come at once, we guarantee this description 
accurate. 


The Jones Land & Investment Co. (Inc.) 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri 


IOWA FARMS 


Large 1918 list of South Central Iowa Farms, 
from 40 acres up to 640, the cheapest good land 
in the state of Iowa. Send for list. Address 

J. G. SHRIVER 
Dept. ““G,”’ Winterset, lowa 


Jourdanton, Texas 


County seat of Atascosa County. Surrounded by 
Thust fertile agricultural lands; mild climate; re- 
freshing guif breeze; ample rainfall; good water; 
good schools and churches. No better opportunity 
for farmers anywhere. For full information address 


W. H. HILL, Secretary 


Jourdanton Business Men’s League, Jourdanton, Tex. 


Stock Farm For Sale 


_ IN BOONE COUNTY, MO. 


16 acres on rock road 34 miles from city of 12,000. 
Se at of State University and Agricultural college, 
tw idies’ colleges, one academy. Great dairy and 
market. Fine location. Sale to dissolve 
ership. $80.00 peracre. Noagents. Address 


LE. CLINE, R. 7, Columbia, Mo. 


A magazine giving 

the FACTS in re- 

gard to the land sit- 

uation. 3 months’ 

trial subscription. 

If for a home or investment you are think- 

ing of buying good farm land, simply write 

me a letter marking it ‘‘Personal’’ and say 
—— Mail a elandotony and ee ee en wi free.’ 
ss: LLOY' Gen. agg 

Skidmore Land lp ps Sian 4 Ave., Marinette, Wis, 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
than anywhere else in United States. Dairy and Live 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, _—_—Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


{fs the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
@asy terms. Send for full information. A 
The Allen County Inv. Ce., Iola, Hams. 


be*titia 























excellent. 


done. 
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oats fair crop.—Ivan Fuller. 

Fillmore County (s), Neb 
Bulk of wheat in stack, 
threshed; 20 to 30 bushels. Weather dry 
and hot, 108 in shade. Early corn dam- 
aged, everything needing rain. Flies bad 
and stock losing flesh.—Fred Softly. 

Crawford County (w), Mo., July 29th.— 
Dry for two weeks. Corn on high land 
hurt, but on bottom land extra good. 
Threshing done, good quality, yield poor. 
Late corn extra good.—Albert Lemaster. 

Jackson County (e), Iowa, July 31ist.— 
Oats cut, fair crop. Corn good but needs 
rain. Pastures getting brown. Hay all 
eut. Threshing will soon start; wheat 
good; also barley. Weather hot.—M. J. 
Feeney. 


. July 17th.— 
most of it 


Fayette County (e), Iowa, July 25th.— 
Two good rains in July, 11th and 22d, 
enough to put corn out of danger. Hay 


makers have finished in fine weather; har- 
vesting in progress.—Mary Foxwell. 
Grundy County (c), Iowa, Aug. 1st.— 
Weather very warm. Threshing in full 
blast. Barley 20 to 30 bushels; early oats 
up to 50 bushels. Corn not suffering yet, 
all tasseling. Good rain would be a bene- 


fit, also to late potatoes. Some pastures 


short. Hog disease getting worse. Some 
cattle on feed.—Gustav Treimer. 

Hughes County (c), Okla., Aug. 1st.— 
tains recently fallen assure good forage 
crops. New corn hard enough to feed. 
Cotton is small. Some field peas being 
planted since the rain. Mules high priced. 
Cattle scarce, Corn, 60c; oats, 3le; hay, 
$8.00.—R. E. Noble. 

Greene County (w), Ohio, Aug. 2d.— 
Weather quite warm. One or two small 


days, but not sufficient 
to help corn much, It needs a good soak- 
ing rain. Threshing in progress: yields 
only fair. Farmers gathering up odds and 
ends of work. Fair time is coming.—J. L. 
Garlough. 


showers last few 


Pike County (e), Mo., July 31st.—Very 
dry. Hay cut but light crop. Pastures 
short. Threshing done; wheat 10 to 29 
bushels. Very few oats, yield from 6 to 
10 bushels.—W. B. McKinney. 

Yellow Medicine Co. (w), Minn., Aug. 


2d.—Grain has ripened slow and is of extra 
quality. About three-fourths harvested. 
Some barley and rye threshed and good 
yields reported. Haying at standstill until 
harvest is over. Some hog cholera report- 


ed. Wheat, 8ic:; barley, 44c; oats, 34c; 
corn, 52c: hogs, 8.15; potatoes, 25c; eggs, 


15c.—W. C. Nickson. 

Mower County (se), Minn., August 1Ist.— 
All grain in snock. Corn in splendid con- 
dition. Showers each week have kept it 
growing. Potatoes abundant. Pastures 
This is a prosperous year for 
southern Minnesota.—Mrs. F. E. Geisel- 
hart. 

Franklin County (w), Kan., August Ist. 


—Extremely dry weather is telling on 
corn, damaged badly. Threshing nearly 


Oats light and most of them chaffy 


on account of chinch bugs. Prairie hay 


making 500 pounds to a ton per acre. 
Stock water scarce and many farmers 
hauling. Clover for seed bery short.—F. 


D. Everingham. 


Madison County ees meeninne dry. 
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weather is proving fatal to the pig crop; 
no other domestic animal carries its nose 
so close to the hot, dusty earth than does 
the hog. Will any amount of stock food 
prevent a pig’s or hog’s lungs from being 
contaminated with all manner of filth? 
No! He who will in some way remedy 
this dust evil will not cure, but will pre- 
vent much that is dubbed hog cholera. 
Old corn, 60c; oats, 36c; hogs, $8.50; pigs, 
$8.25.—D. Rininger. 

Montgomery County (c), Iil., Aug. 1st.— 
Corn considerably improved; much late 
corn in need of rain. Big acreage of fall 
wheat will be sowed. Second crop clover 
ready to cut. Hog cholera plentiful. Po- 
tatoes poor. Pasture short. Many are 
feeding. Horse market very dull. Wheat, 
80c; corn, 63c; oats, 38c; eggs, 12c; butter, 
22c.—James A. Tester. 

Brown County (ne), Kan., Aug. 1st.— 
Threshing about done. Wheat 15 to 45 
bushels; oats fair. Very dry, only few 
local showers all summer. Early corn 
suffering badly. First cutting of clover 
and second cutting of alfalfa made good 
seed crops.—Stanley Smith. 

Wagoner County (e), Okla., July 31st.— 
Lots of grain to thresh yet. Wheat 15 to 
30 bushels; oats, 30 to 60 bushels. Drouth 
of two months was broken by four inches 
of rain; too late for corn, but will benefit 
cotton and kafir corn, alfalfa and pasture. 
Wheat worth® 75c; corn, 60c; oats, 34c.— 
BE Hee 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1913. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 





(Corrected to July 28, 1913.) 
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of Southern Minnesota farm lands. We operate im 
Blue Earth, Watonwan, Brown and Nicollet counties, 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND CO., Home office, Madelia, 
Minn.; branch office, New Ulm, Minn. 


IF YOU WANT A HOME 


in the best Corn, Clover, Blue Grass and 
Fruit Country on Earth, send for list of 
500 fowa Farms. 

J. E. HAMILTON, 





Winterset, Iowa 





Send for Our Price List of 


Corn Lands for Sale in So. Minnesota 


Good crops, low prices. Easy terms. Come 
and let us show you. 
New nee Land and Loan Company, 
New Richiand, Minnesota. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


Southern MinnesotaFarms 


We have for sale 100 choice improved farms. Write 
us for our descriptive circular. 


ZUEL-WOOD-GOFF CO., Mankato, Minnesota 


640 Acres Hand Co., South Dakota, Land 
This is a fine farm, none better in this locality. 
Must sell. 87,000 mortgage, four years, at 6 per cent. 
400 acres in crop; good improvements: ge 
water aad lots of it, allfenced. If interested write 
for terms and prices. Will be sold for # of its value. 
Ss. L. WYLAND, - Miller, S. D. 


IOWA FARMS 


Write today for our Special Farm Bargain List. 
Farms of all sizes for sale, and the cheapest good 
land in lowa. See these before buying. We can 
suit you. 

i. E. MeCALL, 














Winterset, lowa 


Ten Room House for Sale 


69 ft. frontage, best zesthous district 





on easy terms. 
MARGARETT L. HUNT 
2812 Cottage Grove Ave., Des el fa. 


FOR SALE BY OWNE farm, 1 mile from ste- 


tion, Hancock county; all rich prairte land; cora 
will go 75 bu. acre; most all tiled. Reason selling, 
must have money. A bargain at $75 net. G. G. 
WHITE, Elkader, Iowa. 


IOWA FARM HOMES 


The best in the state forthe money. A few for 
exckange. MYRON CONVERSE, Cresco, Iowa. 





360-acre improved Iowa 








I uy New York Farms Now. Best lands, 
best crops, best homes, biggest barns. Finest 
schools, churches and roads, For list address B. F. 


McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 


half or whole section choice prairie in best wheat belt 
of Saskatchewan, Canada. Low price and easy terms. 
Mark Bunker, 1427 E. English St., Wichita, Kan. 


lowa Lands For Sale * Berar 


county, 068 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 


SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, ia. 











LFALFA SEED 86. Farms forsale oncrop 
payments. J. MULHALL, Soo City, lowa. 





E SELL OCEANA FARMS—Greatest 
Fruit county. Also Potato, Corn, Alfalfa, Stock. 
List free. HANSON & 30N, Hart, Mich. 


W. H. WALTERS, BEECE. 8. D.. boys, rents 


and sells Brookings 
farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Oct. 14—C. J. McMaster, Altona, III. 
Oct. 15—R. W. Botts, Plymouth, Il 
Oct. 22—MeNiff Bros., Luverne, Minn., and 
Alex. Mitchell, Jasper, Minn.; sale at 
Jasper 
Dec. $—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Dec. 10—C. A. Oldson, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
Dec. 18—Ger M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
Jan. 16—T. EF. Bly, Brewster, Minn 
Jan. 23—Geo. EK. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D 
SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 
Oct. &—J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
Oct. 23—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
> Ee. 
ANGUS. 
Oct. 15—Escher & Iyan, Botna, Iowa. 


CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP, ALL 
BREEDS. 


Oct. 24—Dell Rapids Improved Live Stock 
3reeders’ Assn., Dell Rapids, S. D. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Oct. 4—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—-Williams Bros., Villisca, Iowa. 
Oct. 13--R. R. Blake, Dailas Center, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—-Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—I. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, 
Sheldon, lowa 
Jan. 22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 23—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
Jan. 23-—-E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Jan. 24—-Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, Ia. 
Feb. 2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
Felt 6 Giasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 9—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—Henry Derr, Kersen, lowa 
Feb. 13—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—G. J. Bloemendaal, Aiton, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Wm. Grovoters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa 
Feb. 24--R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—M. FP. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 
Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 3—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 21—M. J. De Wolf, Letcher, S. D. 
Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
Oct. 23—Frank Ginshach, Dell tapids, 
eS 
Jan. 13—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
lowa 
Jan. 14—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn 
Jan. 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
Jan. 19—A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn 
Jan. 20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
Jan. 2 R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 23-—-Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Jan. 24—Henry Wegter, Sheldon, Towa, 
Jan. 27—E. KE. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Lowa. 
Feb. 5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, lowa. 
Feb. 6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
Feb. 11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb. 12—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 14—M. W. Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 
SHROPSHIRES. 
Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, 


Special Notice ™ Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go te 
the electrotyper on Thursday mornin 
oan be made after pages are made up. 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if receiv 
@s late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. J. A. Watson, breeder of Hampshire 
swine, Grinnell, Iowa, is now offering a 
choice lot of boar pigs for sale, the pick 
of this year’s crop, and of popular breed- 
ing. See advertisement and note that Mr. 
Watson is located just a mile from Ewart, 
on the M. & St. L. Ry. His postoffice is 
Grinnell, and his ‘phone exchange is Mon- 
tezuma. 


Ss. D. 




















Henry Lefebure, of Fairfax, Ia., sailed 
from New York July 29th, bound for Bel- 
gium, for his regular fall importation. 
He advises us that he will go down into 
France for twenty Percherons and bring 
them home with sixty Belgian stallions 
and twenty Belgian mares, making one 
hundred head all told Mr. Lefebure has, 
by continuous dealing in first 
and by fair and square dealings 
patrons, built up a trade that is 
by few in America 


horses 
with his 
equaled 


class 


directed to the Shropshire 
Mr. C. J. Wilkin- 
Mr. Wilkinson is 


Attention is 
sheep advertisement of 
son, of Colfax. lowa 











now offering fifteen rams and thirty ewes 
of various ages His fleck is well bred 
and has been carefully handled, and his 
sheep have always given good satisfaction 
in the hands of purchasers Mr. Wilkin- 
son has been an exhibitor at the Iowa 
State Fair for a number of years, but 
owing to press of work will not exhibit 
this year His farm, however, can be 
easily reached en the interurban from Des 
Moines, and te fair visitors who wish 
to look over his flock can conveniently do 


prices on his 
visit him at 
giad to show 


so. Write Mr. Wilkinson for 
Shropshires, or better stil 

his farm and he will be 
stock to those interested 


his 


Ross studding sockets for cement floors 


and foundations will be exhibited at the 
Iowa State Fair by G. M. Ross & Co., 185 
Broad St., Grinnell, Iowa These sockets 


by farm 


have been used very satisfactorily 
folks all over the country. Simply tap the 
sockets down in the soft cement, and it 


gives you the very best kind of setting for 
studding If you are putting up any kind 
of buildings of cement, the literature the 
Ross Company have issued with regard to 











thair studding sockets will be of value to 
you. Drop them a postal card or letter 
request, and be sure and see their exhibit 
at the Iowa State Fair. They will be 
ocated in the northwest corner of Ma- 
chinery Hall, just south of the grandstand. 
They will be glad to talk with you person- 
allv, and explain their sockets to you. A 
postal card or letter request will bring 
full information by return mail. 
Mr. (. F. Jones, of Rippey, Iowa, calls 
attention elsewhere in this issue to his 
cherons that he will have at the lowa 
- this year, and that are for sale 
will be glad to have those in- 
» call on him, and those who do 
good class of Percherons, from 
herd horse to colts He will have his 
four-year-old imported stallion, Juan, at 
the fair, and two yearling stallions, one of 
the vearlings being especially heavy boned 


and good. The mares Mr. Jones will bring 
to the fair include two imported five-year- 


olds, a three-year-old and a two-year-old, 
the latter a futurity winner last year. 
The three-year-old is also an extra good 
one, and the older mares are large and 
choice. One has a colt sired by Juan. 
Mr. Jones had the misfortune to lose a 
very fine colt for which he had an offer 
of $700 at weaming time. The colt was 
sired by Juan. Any or all of these horses 
Mr. Jones is bringing to the fair are for 
sale, as well as some others at the farm. 


He also breeds Short-horn cattle, to which 


attention was called last week when his 
herd bull, Orangeman 2d, was offered for 
sale. See his advertisement and write for 
other particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 


THE !OWA STATE FAIR, AUGUST 20TH 
TO 28TH. 


Des Moines should be the mecca for 
farm folks all over lowa the last week in 
August. It 1s then that the Iowa State 
Fair will be held. No state institution is 
more deserving of the support of Iowa 
farm folks than the Iowa State Fair. To 
the man who wants to study the best live 
stock, whe wants to study the best class 
of farm machinery, who wishes to see 
what other farm folks are doing, and who 
wishes to take advantage of the opper- 
tunity to visit with his friends from other 
points in the state, the fair offers unusual 
attractions. QOne of the pleasant ways to 
see the fair, is to take advantage of the 
splendid camping grounds which are free 
to those who desire to use them. They 
have comfortable tents and cots that can 


be rented right on the grounds at a very 
reasonable price, and it is not even nec- 
essary to bring your own outfit unless you 
desire to do so The camping grounds 
are shady, water is right at hand, and the 


fair is enjoyed by thousands of campers 
every year The live stock show is al- 
ways one of the big features of the Iowa 
State Fair. History will repeat itself this 
year, as the entries in the live stock have 
been all that could be expected, and the 
classes in the cattle rings, and in the 
horse divisions, are particularly strong. 


As usual, Iowa will set the pace this year, 
and we predict that no other fair will ap- 
proach it in the quality of the live stock 
exhibit. We believe, too, that no other 
fair will equal Iowa in the educational 
features. fesides the enducational fea- 
tures, good amusements will be provided 
each day. The race classes are all well 
filled, and special features will be offered 
afternoon and _ evening. The fireworks 
feature of the fair this year is the “Cap- 
ture of Old Mexico,”’ and it will be elabo- 
rately produced. By all means arrange to 
attend the Iowa State Fair August 20th to 
28th. If there are any particular exhibits 
you would like to know about, just drop 
A. R. Corey, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary, 
a line, and he will be glad to answer any 
questions you may wish to ask. 


DIERS’ STATE FAIR EXHIBIT. 


Mr. H. H. Diers, of St. Olaf, Iowa, a 
prominent breeder of Scotch Short-horns, 


Poland China and Duroc Jersey swine, 
will be at the Iowa State Fair this year 
with an exhibit of both breeds of hogs. 
He will have something like twenty head 
of young boars out that are among the 
best the writer has seen this year. They 
will weigh around 150 pounds each and 


better and not overfed. ThePoland Chinas 
are by a mature son of A Wonder 107353 
and out of a dam by Long King. The 
Duroes are by D.’s Commodore and Col. 
Chief's Best. Nothing is half done on Mr. 
Diers’ large farm The visitor will. find 
there objects of interest turn where he 
may. The blue grass and clover pastures, 
the shade and running brook, the sub- 
stantial dwelling and large barns, the 
splendid crops, and last but not least, is 
the Short-horns. His herd of cattle is not 
the largest, but they are a prime lot At 
the head of the herd now, and for the past 
two vears, is the roan 2,400-pound Sultan 
Omega, for which Mr. Diers could have 
taken $2,000, and whose full sister was 
the top female in the recent Harding sale. 
At the sale above referred to Mr. Diers 
purchased the dark roan yearling bull 
Cruickshank Fashion, No. 1 of the Harding 
catalog, for which he paid $1,200. He isa 
son of the phenomena! Leader of Fashion, 


whose prize record was best of any calf 
in 1908, winning three grand champion- 
ships and first in class in seven out of 


eight shows 
youngster of 
mated with 
Don’t forget to 
fair. 

A FARM TRACTOR ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR IOWA 
CONDITIONS. 

The Hart-Parr Company. of 220 Lawler 
St., Charles City, lowa, call particular at- 
tention to small one-man _ tractor 
which is especially adapted to Towa condi- 
tions. They have studied the need of the 
Iowa farmer for tractors and the outfit 
they advertise on page 1106 is the result. 
They point out that it is the lightest 
weight tractor you can buy: that it has 
fewer parts than almost any other tractor: 
that it is made for hard service, and for 
satisfactory service. They would like an 
opportunity to talk with every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who is interested in 
tractors, and they will deem it a favor if 
you will drop them a postal card or letter 


As one might expect, he is a 
great promise. He will be 
daughters of Sultan Omega. 
look Mr. Diers up at the 









Chinas. 
better. 






sale also. 


two imported mares, 5-year-olds, and a 
old and a black 2-year-old filly that was a 
ner last year. Any of the horses show 
sale, as well as others at the farm. 


Also breeder of Short-horn cattle. 


GC. F. JONES, 





PERCHERONS 


I will have a number of my Percherons at the 
Iowa State Fair, August 20 to 28, which will be for 
The imported stallion, Juan 7 
and two yearling stallions will be on exhibition; also 


Rippey, lowa 















IMPORTED 
AND 
HOME-BRED 
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grey 3-year- 
futurity win- 
yn will be for 













SHEEP. 








ELK GROVE SHRO 





Pn, 
Twenty-fiv: Perini. 
and five two-yea 
rams for s 








Imp. Acton Reynold and Wardwell’s Low-to-the-Ground. 
Fifteen pounds of wool per clip was taken 
Send for catalog giving full particulars. 


strong boned rams. 
from some of them. 


am Sired by 


They are extra w «ll COVered 
FRANK RAINIER, Logan lows, 








East View Shropshires 


FOR SALE: 25 yearling rams and afew yearling 
show ewes, sired by Imp. Delta, winner of Ist 
in open class at Des Moines on get of sire, siring the 
first prize ram lamb and first and second prize ewe 
lamb at same show. New importation to arrive 
about August Ist. containing both sexes. Look me 
up at the lowa State Fair. 


E. L. Bitterman, Mason City, lowa 


20 recorded rams and 50 ewes 


SHROPSHIRES for sale, at reasonable prices. 


A. T. Guthrie - Newton, lowa 








15 Choice Shropshire Rans 


Yearlings, 2-year-olds and 3-year-olds. Good quy. 
ity, size and fleece. Carefully bred and handled w 
give satisfaction as flock headers. Also over 39 goog 
ewes of various ages. My flock is well bred. Your 
inspection invited. Write me !f you can’t visit ny 
farm. Cc. J. WILKISNON 7 
Jasper Co., R. 2, Colfax, lowa 


Pike Timber Stock Farm 


Forty good 1. 2 and 3 year old Shropshire rams, q 
sired by an imported ram and out of ewes sired }y 
imported rains. The ewes also directly descende 
from imported ewes. 7 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, low, 











POLAND-CHINAS. 








HERD BOAR OFFERED 


Orange Jambo 61293, our big smooth Poland-China herd boar, now for sale. 
Orange and out of dam by the 1100 lb. Beauty’s Jumbo. 
We think he is the making of as good a hog as his illustrious sire, 
We are pricing him low considering his great size and quality. 
JAMES JENSEN & SONS, Newell, lowa 


famous Bi 


son for selling. This is truly a great boar. 


lengthy and very smooth. 


A two-year-old son of the 
Cannot use him longer only reg. 


Aiso 1% fall boars for sale sired by him; very 





CHESTER WHITES. 


MODEL HERD IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 


Stock shipped C. 0. D. 35 fall boars, 100 spri 
21781. Model Boy 19573, Big Chief 22677. 


ng pigs coming in fine shape. Sires, Big Onwara 


we have a dissatistied customer we know not 


If 
i hear from him. We are in the business tostay. ED. ANDERSON, R. D. 2, Alta, lowa, 





request for their very interesting litera- 
ture on ‘“‘Farming by Tractor Power,” 
which they have issued, or if you desire 


to ask any questions with regard to this 
small tractor or the larger tractors which 
they make, they will be glad to answer 
them. Their literature is very complete, 
and it cannot help but interest readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Read their advertise- 
ment on page 1106. 
THE LOW DOWN MANURE SPREADER 
Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer in buying 
a manure spreader will be interested in 
the low down spreaders which are very 
popular. <A type of the up-to-date low 
down spreader is found in the John Deere 
spreader illustrated on page 1099. This 
spreader is manufactured by the John 
Deere Plow Company, who have issued 
some very interesting literature with re- 
gard thereto. They likewise give inter- 
esting information with regard to the 
spreader, and the special features thereof, 
in their advertisement. If you would like 
to know all about the spreader, just drop 
them a postal card or letter request for 
their Spreader Book Y 28, and it will be 
forwarded by return mail. As will be 
noted, the top of the box on this spreader 
is only hip-high, and it is very easy to 
load. It has few parts. The beater is 
mounted on the rear axle, the power to 
drive it being taken from the rear axle 
through gears, and it has roller bearings. 
These are some of the many desirable fea- 
tures of the spreader and the John Deere 
Plow Company will be only too glad to 
send you their literature telling all about 
the spreader. A postal card or letter re- 
quest asking for book Y 28 will bring it 
by return mail. 


¢: CLOVER BUNCHERS. 


Clover bunchers are manufactured by 
the American Buncher Mfg. Co., of Box 
H{, Indianapolis, Ind. They can be at- 
tached to any mowing machine, and they 
leave the clover in a bunch, out of the 
way of the team, on the next round. They 
can be used for timothy, short oats and 
wheat, flax, etc. A catalogue giving full 
particulars can be had by addressing the 
American Buncher Mfg. Co. as above. 


Look Me Up At The 
lowa State Fair 


I want to show you my Duroc Jerseys and Poland- 
March 15th pigs weighing 160 pounds and 


Leading blood lines. 
H. H. DIERS, St. Olaf, lowa 











Two Poland-China Bears for Sale 


madez 193233. 
160 fall and spring pigs. 


Clayton County, 


P’s Chief Price Again 189295 and Pala. 
Big breeding—big hogs. Also 
Good ones. 

GUSTAV PUFAHL 

Luana, lowa 





CEDAR CREST HERD 


will be 
Moines, 
field, Ill. 
profits from your pork production, you and 1 may be 
benefited matertally by a visit to my exhibit. 
one interested in hogs I can interest. 


home from your State Fair this year without paying 
J.B. MACHKOY. Farragut, Ia. 


me a visit, 





TAMWORTHS. 


OF TAMSWORTHS 


shown at the following State Fairs: Des 
Hamline, Minn., Sedalia. Mo.. and Spring- 
If you are interested in making larger 


Every- 
So do not go 





Chester White Pigs 


of either sex of April and May farrow, 140 from whi 
to select, heavy bone. large and me!low, best ef 
breeding. Write your wants. 


Cc. @. HELMING, Waukon, lows 


Chester White Boars 


Herd headed by Sir Hannah, 13797, 214 prize 
boar, Des Moines, 1908. Thirteen July, Aug. and Oct. 
boars for sale, also spring boars. Big, growthy bus- 
iness boars at business prices. 
GEO. H. BOBST " 





Hampton, Iowa 


I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts; Bred 
e sows. Young stocka specialty. Mated, no akin, 
Prolific, large kind. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill, 








AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. | 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONKS, Pres. 
2694 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


J. L. MciILRATH 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Write me when thinking of holding a sale. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience in breeding, feeding, showing and sell- 
ing. Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
JOHN D. SNYDER 


HUTCHINSON. KAS. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales Especially. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, |OWA 
THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 



































MISCELLANEOTS. 


25 Head Angus Calves for Sale 


Seven months old (all fat and fine). Must wean 
them by Sept. 10th. Price $40 per head. 

Also good 90-acre farm. Small cash payment, long 
time. Price is right. 
E. COLLINS, Tipton, Iowa 


Hampshire Boars for Sale 


20 head, the pick of this year’s crop, sired by 4 
grand son of Stone’s Duke 636, and out of General 
Tipton bred dams. Priced for quick sales, Farmi 
mile west of Ewart. 

J. A. WATSON, R. F. D., Grinnell, lows 



























